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Vou. X. : FEBRUARY 28, 1842. © “No. 2. 
» EDMUND RUFFIN, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
: : ' . , 
‘ON THE PRESERVATION OF MANURE. smell of this body when passing by a heap of 
‘ | manure ina hot day, even though we. be at a 


« From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 

Sir,—You will be aware that the objects of 
manure are to restore to the soil those subsiances 
necessary to the growth of plants, which are 
removed in the crops. ‘Though this perhaps is 
not the only point to be considered when treating 
on manures, it is‘evidently one of the utmost im- 
portance. The mechanical influence of the soils 
is no doubt great, but ite consideration peculiarly 
belongs to the cultivator. -In the present letter, 
t shall endeavor to draw your attention to those 
manures which are calculated to increase the 
nutritious properties of the cereal grains, and those 
grasses which are the indirect means of giving 
food to man. 

The substances removed by crops from the soil 
must be restored ; some plants remove one class 
of salts, some dpother; but all those which are 
fitted. to the sa ORott of animal life take from the 
soilthe nitrogen contained in it. “For all plants 
cultivated forthe use of man contain nitrogen, 
and in proportion to the quantity of this element 
so are the nutritious qualities of the food. The 
nutritious parts of wheat and all grain are in fact 


exactly of the same composition as flesh and 
blood. The following is ‘a statement of the 
numbers : 

‘In gluten, the nutri- Jn blood. 

tivus part of wheat. 

Carbon, ~. - - 4,603 54,56 
Hydrogen, - - - 7.302 6.90 
Nitrogen, - : - 15.59 15,72 
Oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, 22.286 22.82* 


This shows that nitrogen is a very important 
constituent in the food of man. 

To ill preservation in manure I shall now take 
the liberty of-calling your attention. 

Nitrogen is supplied to plants in a wild state 
from the atmosphere ¢ —in a cultivated state from 
the soiland atmosphere. In manuring lands then 
we réturn to them the nitrogen which has been 
taken from them in the crops, and we always 
return it to them in the form of some compound 
of ammonia. The goodness of manure, or its 
fitness to restore the nitrogen to the soil, consists 
in the quantity of ammonia, which is composed 
of nitrogen and hydrogen, including those sub- 
stances containing nitrogen which sooner or later 
will be converted into ammonia or hartshorn by 
the putrefactive process. 

Let us now consider the state of a heap of 
manure, consisting of animal excrements, liquid 
and solid, which contain targe quantities of nitro- 
gen in the form of.ammonia ; let us consider, 1 
say, thisheap of manure lying exposed to the 
influence of the weather ‘during a hot summer. 
The nitrogenized parte are gradually converted 
into ammonia, and the greater part of this am- 
monia is volatilized and carried into the atmo- 
ephere. We cannot have failed to remark the 





* Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, XXXix. 149. 
| Liebig, Agr. Chem. 
VoL. iT 








considerable distance from the spot. where the 
manure is deposited ; to taint so large a quantity 
of air with its smell, would require a large quantity 
of ammonia ; and what passes into the atmosphere 
is comparatively lost to the agriculturist, or it does 
him no more good than his. neighbors, for it is 
carried down by the rain and spread equally over 
the country. 

Ammonia or hartshorn possesses the properties 
in common with all alkalies of uniting with acids, 
and forming with themin most cases compounds 
of sparing volatility. Allaluminous minerals and 
those containing peroxide of iron pessess also the 
power of condensing the volatile alkali in such a 
manner that it is not carried away and lost b 
every gust of wind that passes over the dungbill. 
Alumina and peroxide of iron are in fact very 
nearly’ allied, and possess the property of com- 
bining with ammonia in common, one being 
isomeric with the other. Ammonia, the active part 
of manures, may be rendered fixed, it has been 
said, by acids, and you willallow me to point out 
the practicability of this plan in the first instance. 
In urine that has .undergone putrefaction, am- 
monia exists as carbonate, phosphate, lactate, &c. ; 
the first of these salts is continually evaporating, 
and ammonia is set free from all the other salts by 
adding lime, which jis a practice too common. 
Let us now suppose a manure consisting of these 
salts nixed with organic matter, to be watered 


with a weak solution of sulphuric acid (oil of 


vitriol) ; the salts of ammonia are decomposed 
and a sulphate formed—this sulphate is quite fixed. 
The composition of this sulphate of ammonia is 
per cent. ammonia 39.48, sulphuric acid 60,52. 
For every 60 pounds of sulphuric acid employed 
(and it costs but a penny a pound), 39.48 pounds 
of ammonia are fixed in the manure, and may be 
kept for any period of time without loss. 

We shall see the advantage of this method of 
proceeding: by following the annexed calculation : 


—100 pounds of hay contain one pound of nitro- 


gen, and every hundred parts of ammonia contain 
82.54 per cent. of the same element. For every 
hundred pounds, then, of ammonia, conveyed to 
thesoil in this manner, there wil! be produced, 
supposing all the nitrogen to be assimilated in the 
proportion to form hay, 82,000 pounds of hay. 
Calculating the advantages at a much less 
rate than the above, the profit in nitrogenized{parte 
that will be produced will amply repay the agricul- 
turiet forthe trifling outlay in sulphuric acid. In- 
deed, no opportunity of preserving the ammonia 
produced by animals should be neglected ; a few 
pounds of sulphuric acid: being mixed ina diluted 
state with the manure would be of immense 
advantage. Throwing down su!phuric acid in 
all places where excrementitious matter collecte, 
would be a never failing source of nitrogen, con- 
taining manure laid up ina safe’form ready for 
use. The absurd practice of using lime for re- 
moving those smells caused by ammonia cannot 
be too much deprecated, as lime immediately set 
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free all the ammonia which the manure contains, 
and it is lost. 

The manure preserved by eu!phuric acid should 
be thrown in the soil with gypsum, and would be 
a never failing source of nitrogen. The same 
good results will arise, though in a less degree, 
jrom'the use of burnt clay and other aluminous 


minerals; but from their property of forming ins | 


soluble compounds with ammonia, and. uniting 
with-no other bases, they are more adapted to the 
immediate application to the soil, than for being 
mixed with manure. Another advantage which 
sulphuric acid possesses is, that it converis all the 
lime that may happento be in the soil into gy)- 


sum, which isa sulphate of lime. 
T. G. T. Ph. D. 


ON THE COMPARATIVE FEEDING PROPERTIES 
OF MANGEL-WURZEL AND SWEDISH TUR- 
NIPS. 


By the Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 


From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


My dear. sir,—You expressed: a wish that I 
should-again publish the results of an experiment 
which [ made filieen or sixteen years ago on the 
comparative feeding properties of Swedi-h turnips 
and mangel-wurzel. it was published in the 
‘Farmer's Journal’ of that day, but! believe it 
is now very litile if at all remembered ; and | 
agree with you in thinking that it may be more 
interesting now, when men’s minds are more 
turned to this sort of investigations. 

‘Khe mode of ascertaining the nutritious pro- 
perties of diflerent kinds of vegetable food by 
chemical analysis, which was adopted by Sinclair 
and other scientific men, gives a reasonable pro- 
bability of their relative value; but we know so 
little of; the processes of nature in converting food 
into the flesh of the animal that consumes it, 
that this mode has never appeared to me quite 
salisiactory. Although, therefore, I believed that 
mangel-wurzel contained more saccharine matter 
than Swedish turnips, and ought consequently to 
be the more nourishing root of the two, | deter- 
mined to try practically whether, an ox fed upon 
mangel-wurzel increased in weight more than 
one fed upon Swedish turnips, in proportion to the 
quantity of each consumed. In order to have 
rendered my experiment perfectly accurate, | 
ought to have ascertained the weight of hay con- 
sumed by each beast during the progress of the 
trial, but f did not dothis, although I am pretty 
confident that the quantity consumed by each 
wasnearlythesame. I selected two steers, tole- 
rably and at least equally well-bred: No. 1, calv- 
ed March 29, 1823, and No. 2, calved May 6 of 
the same year; and onthe 24th of December, 
1825, I put No. 1 to Swedish turnips, and No. 2 
to mangel-wurzel. I ascertained their weight by 
measurement, and both of them measured the 
same, viz. 4 ft. 10 in. in length by 6 fi. 5in. in 
girth, making them to weigh 668 Ibs. each. On 
the 23d of January, No. 1 had consumed 1624 
lbs. of Swedish turnips, and measured 4 ft. 10 in. 
in length by 6 ft. 7in. in girth, making him to 
weigh 703 Ibs., and to have increased in weight 
35 Ibs., or at the rate of 48} Ibe. for every ton of 


Swedish turnips consumed. No. 2 had consumed 
1848 ibs. of mangel-wurzel, and measured 4 fi. 10 
in. in length by 6 ft. 8 in. in girth, making him 
(0 weigh 721 ibs., and.to have increaced in 
weight 53 ibs., or at the rate o! 65} lbs, for every 
tun o! mungel-wurzel consumed. 

‘Tuis dillerence, however, might have arisen 
from No. 2 having a greater propensity to feed 
than No. 1; | thereiore now put No, lio mange!- 
wurzel, and No. 2 to Swedish turnips. On the- 
'20:h of February, No. ] had consumed 1884 Ibs. 
of mangel-wutzei, and measured 4 fi, 11 ip. in 
length by 6 tt. 8 in. in girth, making him to weigh 
734 lbs,, and to have increased in weight this 
month 31 lbs., or at the rate of 369 lbs. for every 
ton of manyel-wurzel consumed. No. 2 had 
cousumed 15380 Ibs. of Swedish turnips, aud mea-. 
sured 4 fi. 11 in, in léugth by 6 It. 8 in. in girth, 
making Lim to weigh also 734 ibs., and to have 
increased in weight during this month 18 Ibs., or 
at the rate of 15§ ibs. for every ton of Swedish 
turnips consumed. I then put both to mangel- 
wurzel, aud divided the food equally between 
them. On the 19th of March, they had each 
cousumed 1792 Ibs. of mapgel-wurzel; No. 1 
measured 5 ft. in length by 6 fi. 10 in. in girth, 
‘making him sto weigh 784 Ibs., and to hayein- 
creased in weight 50 Ibs. ; No. 2 measured 5 /t. in 
length by 6 fi. 9in. in girth, making him to weigh 
765 ibs., and to have increased in weight 31 ibs. | 

{t would appear, therefore, as if the propensity 
to feed of No. 1 was greater than that of No.2 
‘in the proportion of 50 to 31; but_notwithstand- 
ing this, in the first month, when No. 1 was upon 
Swedish turnips, and No. 2 upon mangel-wurzel, 
'No. 2beat No 1in the proportion above stated of 
(654 to 48}. It appears as if there could be no 
great inaccuracy in estimating the relative weight 
of the animals, as soon alier the experiment was 
concluded I’ sold No. 1 to a butcher in the country 
lor 241. 3s,, and No. 2 at Smithfield for 241, 

It will be for practical men to decide upon the 
value of this trial; what appears to me to be the 
most conclusive part of it is, that No. 2, who had 
during the first month, when he was feeding upon 
mangel-wurzel, increased in girth $ in., in the 
next month, when his food was changed to Swe- 
dish turnips, did not increase in girth at all, and 
when in the third month he was feeding again 
upon mangel-wurzel he again began to increase 
in girth, because it ig very well known that, if an 
animal is changed !rom more to less putritious 
iood, the probable consequence will be that his 
growth will be stopped. ‘Ihe results appeared to 
me so decisive, that 1 have not tried the experi- 
ment with the same accuracy since; but I did 
try the following year the feeding a cow alter- 
nately on Swedish turnips and mangel-wurzel, 
and though I have not by me the details of the 
trial, | remember that the result confirmed the 
experiment of the previous year. Believe me, 
my dear sir, yours most truly, SPENCER. 

Philip Pusey, Esq. M. P. ; 








WORM IN THE KIDNEY OF SWINE. 


From the Democratic (Me.) Clarion. 
Mr. Editor :—I am induced to send you the fol- 





lowing statement, not so much from the importance 
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of this particular case, as from its being a link in 
the great chain of testimony in favor of a more 
humane and improved treatment of diseased 
swine. - : 4? 

In Oct. last, I observed that a thrifty young 
shoat of mine was weak in the back: he grew 
worse for several days, until he could scarcely 
move about, or even get up. At this stage ol dis- 
ease, | commenced feeding him with corn, boiled 
eolt in strong fie, with the addition of a handtul 
ol charcoal. ‘This feed was continued four or five 


days, at which time the hog had to all appearances 
become as well as ever, and so continues to this 
time. % 

No. 3d Range, near Bingham. 


J. D. Hitt. 


OF THE PRESERVATION OF RACES BY SEED. 


From Lindley’s Horticulture. 

The manner of preserving the domesticated 
race of plants by the ordinary means of propaga- 
tion, such as Cullings, layers, grafts, and so on, has 
already been explained ; there are, however, some | 
vther topics connected with this important subject 
which require to be touched upon. 

Propagation by division is inapplicable to 
annuals or biennials, or at least can be practised 
upon only a very limited scale, and for such plants 
the gardener has to trust to seeds alone. But itis 
an axiom in vegetable physiology that seeds repro- 
duce the species only, while buds (that is, propa- 
galion by division) will multiply the variety ; and 
this is undoubedly true as a general rule. Butihe 
skilland care of the gardener ofien enable him 
lo perpetuate by seed the many races of cullivat- 
ed annuals, varieties of the same species, improv- 
ed and altered by centuries of domestication, with 
as much certainty as if he were operating with cut- 
tings. In a well managed larm we see the various 
breeds of turnips and corn preserving each its own 
peculiar character unchanged year aller year, 
and yet they must all be propagated by seed 
alone ; and in gardens the varieties are innume- 
rable wf peas; lettuces, cabbages, radishes, &c., 
whose purity is maintained by the same means. 
The. manner io which this is effected is of the 
first importance to be understood, : 

Although it is the general nature of a seed to 
perpetuate the species only to which it belongs, 
and it cannot therelore be relied upon, in ordinary 


plants are subject). Had that radish been left 
among its comipanions; and the-seed saved from 
them all indifferently, the tendency would have 
disappeared’ for that time; but its companions 
were all eradicated, and the better one produced 


iis seed in solitude. The crop of young plants. 


obtained from this radish was, for the most part, 
composed of individuals of the wild. jorm, but 


several preserved the saine qualitiesas the parent, . 


aud some, perhaps one only, in a higher degree: 
in this one, then, the tendeacy was beginning to 
fix, Again were. all eradicated, except the last- 
mentioned individual, whose seeds were carefully 
preserved for the succeeding crop; and, by a 
constant repetition of this practice lor many years, 
at last the habit to produce a round and succulent 
root became so fixed, that all the radishes assuin- 
ed the same appearance and quality, and there 
were none left 10 draft or ‘‘rogue.”’ Every va- 
riety of annual crop, not still.in ite wild state, 
must have gone through this. process of fixing ; 
and thus the varieties of earliness, lateness, and 
productiveness, color, form, and flavor, observable 
in garden plants, have. been secured for our en- 
joy ment. | 

But to fix a.new habit in annual plants is not 
the only care’ ol the cultivator, whose patience 
and skill would be ill employed if it could not be 
preserved. I! a plant has some tendency to vary 
rom its original condition, it has much, more to 
revert to its wild state; alid there can be no doubt 
that, if the arts of cultivation were abandoned for 
only avery few years, all the annual varieties 
of our gardens would disappear, and be replaced 
by a few original wild forms. 

For the means of preserving the races of plants 
pure, the means vary according to the nature of 
the variety. As far as concerns early and late 
varieties, H often happens that, as in peas, the 
tendency in such plants to advance or retard their 
season of ripening was originally connected. with 
the soil ar climate in which they grew. A plant 
which for years is cultivated in awarm dry soil, 
where it ripens in forty days, will acquire habits of 
great excitability ; and, when sown in another 
soil, will, for a season or so, retain its habit of 
rapid maturity ; and the reverse will happen to an 
annual froma cold wetsoil. But, asthe latter will 
gradually become excitable and precocious, if sown 
jor & succession Of seasons in a dry warm soil, so 
will the tormer lose those»habils dnd become late 
and less excitable. Hence, the best seedsmen 





cases, to renew a particular variety of the species, 
yet there is always a visible tendency in it to pro- 
duce a seedling more. like ils parent than any 
other form of the species. Suppose, for example, 
the seed of a Ribsion pippin apple were sown ; if 
untainted by intermixture with other varieties, it 
would produce an apple tree whose fruit would 
be large; sweet, and agreeable to eat, and not 
small, sour, and uneatable, like the wilding apple 
orcrab. ‘The object of the gardever is to fix this 
tendency, and he does it by means not unlike 
those employed in the preservation of the races 
of domesticated animals, namely, by ‘ breeding 
in and in,” as the phrase is. An exarople of this 
will be more instructive than a dissertation. The 
radish has, when wild, a long pallid root; among 
many seedlings one was remarked with roots 
shorter and rounder, and more succulent than the 


always take care that their early varieties of 
annuals are procured {rom»warmer and drier lands 
than those on which they are to be sown; our 
earliest peas, for example, are obtained from 
France, and the next in time of ripening {rom the 
hot dry fields of Kent, the Suffolk coast, and 
similar situations. ‘Phus, also, the barley grownon 
sandy soils, inthe warmest parts of England, is 
always found by the Scotch farmer, when intro- 
daced into his country, to ripen on his cold hills 
earlier than his crops of the same kind do, when 
he uses the seeds of plants which have passed 
through several successive generations in his cold- 
er climate ; and Mr. Knight found-+hat the crops 
of wheat on some very high and cold ground, 
which he cultivated, ripened much earlier when 
he obtained his seed-corn irom a very warm dis- 





remainder; this was a “sport” to which all 


trict and gravelly soil, which lies a few miles dis- 
tant, than when he employed the seed of his vi- 
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cinity. It would seem as if this were in some, 


way connected with the mere size of a seed, the 
smallest seeds of a given variety producing plants 
capable of pisaghlg quicker than ‘those of a 
much larger size. e have, at present, but lit- 
tle information upon this subject ; but there are 
some most curious experiments relative to it by 
Messrs. Edwards and Colin, who found that, 
although winter wheat cannot, in France, be 
made to shoot into ear, if sown in the spring, 
provided the largest’ grains of the variety are em- 
ployed, yet that, if the smallest grains are picked 
out, some will ear like spring wheat (see Annales 
des Sciences Naturales, v. 1.) Out of 530 grains 
of winter wheat, sown on the 23d of April, and 
weighing 7 ounces 52 grains, not one pushed into 
ear, they tilleréd abundantly, but the tillers were 
excessively stunted, and concealed among tbe 
tulis of leaves; in short, they formed nothing but 
turf: on the other hand, of 530 other grains, 
weighing 3 ounces 56 grains, and sown on the 
same day, 60 pushed in ear. 

{t would seem as if many of our most esieemed 
garden plants were the result of debility, and that 
the succulence, the sweetness, or the excessive 
size, which render them so well suited for food, 
were only marke of unhealthiness. At least, it is 
almost necessary to assume this 10 be the case, in 
order to account for the efficacy of one of the 
modes of maintaining races genuine. It is per- 
fectly well known, that, if such an annual asa 
turnip is transplanted shortly belore it runs to seed, 
the characters of its variety will remain, more 
strongly marked, and have far less tendency to 
vary, than if, all other circumstances remaining 


the same, the seed is saved without the process o! 


transplantation having been observed. Now, the 
only effect of transplanting, at the season immedi- 
ately preceding the formation of a flower-staik, 
would seem to be that of checking the luxuriance 
of the individual operated on ; or, upon the above 
assumption, of increasing its debility of constitu- 
tion. And the same explanation appears applica- 
ble to a strange custom mentioned by Mr. Ingle- 
dew as being practised in the Dekkan, to prevent 
the rapid deterioration, in that climate, of the car- 
rot, the radish, and the parsnip, the favorite table 
vegetables of the inhabitants. He states that the 
Indian gardeners, in the first place, prepare a com- 
post of buffaloes’ dung, swine’s dung, and red 
maiden earth, mixed with water till they have the 
consistence of paste, and scented with a small 
quantity of aesafcetida, the later of which seems 
to be perfectly useless. 

“The vegetables for this operation are drawn, 
when wanted, from the beds, when they have at- 
tained about one third of their natural growth, 
and those plants are chosen which are the most 
succulent and luxuriant; the tops are removed, 
leaviog a few inches from their origin in the 
crown upwards; and alittle of the inferior ex- 
tremity, or taproot, is cut straight off likewise, 
allowing nearly*the whole of the edible part to 
remain, from the bottom of which to within about 
an inch of the crown, are made two incisions 
across each other entirely through the body of 
the vegetable, dividing it into quarters nearly to 
the upper end. They are then dipped into the 
compost until they are well covered by it, both 
externally and internally, and are immediately 
placed in beds, previously prepared for their re- 
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ception; at the distance of filteen or sixteen inches 
from each other, and so deep in the ground that 
the upper extremities only appear insight. They 

are alterwards regularly'watered ; and when they 

take root, and fresh tops have made some advance 

in growth, they require but little attention. The 

tops speedily become large, and grow into strong 

and luxuriant stalks, the blossoms acquire a size 

larger than ordinary, and the seed they produce 

is likewise large and vigorous, and superabundant 

in quantity. Innumerable roots are thrown out 

from the incised edges of these plants ; they con- 

sequently receive a greater abundance of nourish- 

ment, which occasions their Juxuriant growth, 

causes them to yield not. oply a more than ordi- 
nary crop of seed, but also of a superior quality.” 

(Hort. T'rans., y. 517.) The operation is per- 

formed at the beginning of the dry season. 

Besides “roguing out” (i. e. eradicating) all 
individuals having the slightest appearance of 
degeneracy {rom among the plants intended for 
seed, care must be taken that the crop is so far 
from any other of a similar kind as to incur no 
risk of being spoiled by the intermixture of its 
pollen. ‘This substance is conveyed to considera- 
ble distances by wind and insects; and it is scarce- 
ly possible to be secure from its influence, if simi- 
lar crops are cultivated within some miles of each 
other; whence we find certain villages, in difler- 
ent parts of Europe, celebrated for the purity of 
the seed of particular varieties; this Gsually hap- 
pens in consequence of the villagers cultivating 
that variety and no other, as happens at Castel- 
naudary with beet, at Altringham with the carrot, 
and in Norfolk with different kinds of turnip. 

It is, however, to be observed, that the deterio- 
ration of seed by bastardizing happens to a greater 
extent to single plants than to large masses of 
them ; and it seldom happens that good seed can 
be saved in a garden, or near gardens, from a sin- 
gle individual. Solitary specimens of the turnip, 
the cauliflower, and such plants, have been fre- 
quently selected on account of their perfect cha- 
racters, and been carefully planted in gardens for 
a stock of seed, but their produce has as frequent- 
ly been of the worst description, bearing no re- 
semblance to the parent. In such cases as these, 
it would seem as if bees and. other insects were 
attracted from all quarters by the gay colors, or 
odor, of such isolated individuals, and, arriving 
from a hundred flowers which they had previously 
visited, bring with them so many sources of 
contamination. 

When, however, the action of other flowers 
can be prevented, as in the melon and other 
unisexual plants, by “ setting,” the largest, heal- 
thiest, and most cultivated varieties will yield seed 
of the purest and finest quality. The tendency of 
Persian melons to degenerate in this country was 
remarked soon alter their introduction ; and, fora 
long time, it was thought impossible to preserve 
them for many generations. Mr. Knight, in his 
numberless experiments upon this fruit, found that 
to be the case ; for his fruit, at one time; became 
less in bulk and weight, and deteriorated in taste 
and flavor. But when he came to consider that 
‘every large and excellent variety of melon must 
necessarily have been the production of high 
culture and abundant food, and that a continuance 
of the same measures which raised it to its highly 
improved state must be necessary to prévent its 
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receding, in successive generations, from that 
excellence,” the cause of his Persian melons de- 
teriorating became apparent ; and he found that 
by bringing the cultivation of the plants to a state 
of great perlection, he succeeded completely in 
rendering the original quality bereditary, as long 
as those precautions were observed. No man 





was more successiul in the cultivation of the 
melon than Mr. Knight; and it is in the memory o1 
many persons, that the quality of his sweet melons 
of Ispahan has very rarely been equalled. The 
peculiar methods that he adopted appear to have 
been the complete and most careful preservation 
of the leaves from injury of whatever kind, the 
full exposure of their suriace-to light, and the aug- 
mentation of the ordinary warmth o! a melon bed 
by availing himself of the heat reflected from 
brick tiles with which his bed was paved. To 
such an extent was his care of the leaves carried, 
that he would not allow even the watering to be 
performed ** over-head,” but he caused his gar- 
dener to pour water, from a vessel of proper .con- 
struction, upon the brick tiles between the leaves, 
without touching them. (See various papers 
upon the meloniinthe Horticultural Transactions, 
and especially (hatin vol. vii. p. 584.) 

W hile, however, such are the genefal principles 
upon which the preservation of the peculiar quali- 
ties of the many races of cultivated annuals 
necessarily depends, it must be conlessed that, 
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true sprouts, which the extent of wy garden allow- 
ed me easily (Odo, ‘The second sowing brought» 
them back a@ good deal to their true character ; 
the plants yielued: small cabbages regularly at 
each axil, but not generally full or compact, aud 
they did not shoot a second time, as the true sort 
does. { again suffered these to run to seed, using 
the same precaution of keeping them by them- 
selves. 1 sowed the seed, and this time the plants 
were found to have entirely recovered their original 
habits, their head, and rich produce.” (/dort. 
T'rans., iii. 197.) 1 must confess, however, that, 
although {he passage merits quotation, for. the 
sake of exciting attention to the subject, it appear 
rto me very doubtiul whether the case has veen 
fully, if correctly, stated. 





UPON THE MAKING OF CIDER. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 
The production of good cider must depend upon 
the description of fruit of Which it is made, the sea- 


son aud state ol the apples when they are crushed, 


and the management of the juice whilsfit is ler- 
meuling. It wil therelore be proper to. consider 
the subject under these three leads separately :— 

The kind ofapple which makes the best cider.— 
The acid which vives the peculiar quick and sharp 





according to report, there are circumstances upon 


which science can throw no light, and which, if 


true, must depend upon conditions as yet unsus- 
pected to exist. Ol this class is the following, 
respecting the Brussels. sprouts cabbage, given 
upon the authority of M. Van Mons. 

*¢ Much has been said of the disposition of this 
plant to degenerate. In the soil of Brussels it 
remains true, and I have lately observed it to do 
the same at Louvain ; but at Malines, which is 
the same distance from Brussels as Louvain, and 
where the greatest atiention is paid to the growth 
of vegetables, it deviates {rom its proper character, 
afier the first sowing: yet it does not seem that 
apy particular soil or aspect is essential to the 
plant, for it grows equally well and true at Brus- 
sels, in the gardens of the town, whiere the soil is 
sandy and mixed with a black moist loam, as in 
the fields, where a compact white clay predomi- 
nates. The progress of deterioration at Malines 


was mostrapid ; the plants raised from seed of the 


true sort, which Ihad sent there, produced the 
sprouts in little bunches or rosettes, in their true 
form ; seeds of those being saved, they gave 
plants in which the sprouts did not form into Jittle 
cabbages, but were expanded ; nor did they shoot 
again at the axils of the stem. The plants raised 
from the seed of these last mentioned only pro- 
duced lateral shoots with weak pendent leaves, and 
tops similar to the shoots, so that in three genera- 
tions the entire character of the original was lost. 
From a plant in the state last described, seed was 
saved at my request, andsent back to me. I had 
it sown by itself, and carefully watched the plants 
in their growth ; I was notlong in discovering that 
they retained the same characier of degeneration 
they had assumed at Malines, and preserved it 
throughout the whole course of their growth, 
yielding pendulous leaves with long petioles, and 
having no disposition tocabbage. 1 suffered these 
plants to run to seed at a great distance from my 





feeling upon the palate in good cider, having been 
first nouced in the apple, although it exists in 
| many other fruits, bas been termed the malic acid, 
lt may not be too much tou say, thatit is the due 
combination of this acid with saccharine matter, 
namely, the sugar of the apple, properly ferment- 
ed, which are the objecis to be aimed at in the 
manulacture of cider. In theselection of the fruit, 
will depend the proportion of malic acid contained 
in the liquor. ‘The crab has a much greaier 
quantity of this acid than the cultivated fruit ; and 
generally speaking, in proportion as we obtain 
sweetness by culture, we deprive the apple of its 
malic acid. Hence, it follows that some delicious 
table fruits will not make good cider: this rule, 
however, is not invariable, as the golden pippin 
and some other fine apples appear to contain the 
proper admixture of acid and swéetness which is 
desirable in the liquor. “Mr. Knight recommends 
that the different sorts of fruit be kept separate, 
and considers that only those apples which are 
yellow or mixed with red make good cider, and 
that the fruit of which the flesh or rind is green are 
very inferior; he recommends that the apples 
should be perlectly ripe, even mellow, but never 
decayed, before they are crushed. ‘There wae a 
curious manuscript written by Dr. John Beale, a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1657, upon the eub- 
ject, from which the following are extracts :— 
** Crabs and wild pears, such as growin the wildest 
and most barren clifts, and on hills, make the rich- 
est, strongest, the most pleasant, and lasting wines 
that England yet yields, or is ever likely to yield. 
I have so well proved it already by so many-hun- 
dred experiments in Herefordshire, that wise men 
tell me that these parts of England are some 
hundred thousand pounds sterling the better for 
the knowledge of it.’ He mentions of these 
kinds of austere fruit the Bromsbury crab, the 
Barland pear, and intimates ‘that though the 
| discovery of them was then but lately made, yet 
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they had gotten a great reputation.”’ He adds, 
‘the soit crab and white or red horse-pear 
excel them and ail others known or spuken of in 
other countries. Oj the red horse-pear gi Felion 
or Longland, he says, * that it has a pleasant mas- 


- Culine figor, especially in dry grounds, aud has a 


peculiar property to overcome all blastz.’’? O1 the 
quality of the Irutt he obse: ves, ** such is the eflect 
which the austerity has on the mouth on tasting the 
liquor, that the rustics deciare it is as if the roo! 
were filed away ; and that neither man nor beast 
care to touch one of these pears, ilough ever go 
ripe.’ Ov the pear called Imuy winter pear, which 
grows about Ross, in that county, he observes, 
** that it is of no use but for cider ; that if a thie, 
steal it, he would incur a speedy vengeance, it 
being a lurious purger ; but being joined with well- 
chosen crabs, and reserved io a due maturity, be- 
comes richer than good Freuch wine ; but if drunk 
before the time, it stupeties the root of the mouth, 
ussaulis the brain, aud purges more violenily than 
a Galenist.” 
“aecording as itis managed, i! proves sirong Rhe- 
nish, barrack, yea, pleasant Canary, sugared oi 
iisell, or as rough as the fiercest Greek wiue, open- 
ing, or binding, holding one, two, tiree, or more 
years, so that no mortalcan yet say al what age itis 
past the best. This we cansay, that we have kept 
it until it burn as quickly as sack, draws the fame 


O! the quality of the liquor he says, | 


from u cask of cider in a state of fermentation 
were added io the crab juice, it would ferment 
as readily, and clear itself as soon, as the juice of 
the apple. Owing tothe slowness of its fermenta- 
lion, itiakes a great deal of time to convert the 
juice of crabs into vinegar ; but it is found that if, 
alier crushing them, the must be put into a cask 
lor some days, till it heats considerably, aod that 
i! the liquor alterwards be ground with this must 
and pressed again, it will pass into vinegar imme- 
diately. I therefore sirongly recommend a mix- 
ture of the most austere and hardest apples which 
can de procured with the sofi and mellow fruit 
before it iscrushed. —~ 

The best time of the year for making cider.—It 
has been belore observed that Mr. Koight recom- 
mends the fruit to be perfectly ripe, even mellow, 
belore it is crushed ; and this can only happen late 
inthe autumn. As it is known to be. more diffi- 
cult to manuge the fermentation of the liquor in 
warm weather, itis usual to defer making cider 
till November and December ; if, however, the 
liquor can be put into acold celiar alier the first 
fermentation is over, | am of opinion that it might 
be commenced earlier. The juice of unripe fruit 
fei1ments more quickly than of that which is ripe, 
and coutains more malic acid. Where there is 





ihe convenience of a good underground cellar, the 


difference of temperature between that and the 


like Naphtha, and tires the stomach like aqua vite.” | ouiward air is greater in moderately warm weather 
Thus there appeare a great difference between the | than in November; so that if toe Jiquor were 
Opinions of the two men who probably paid more | fermented under sheds, as Mr. Kuight recom- 
attention to the sulject than any other; and the | mends (and his instructions as to the manage- 


question naturally arses, is the cider and perry of 


‘ment ol the cider whilst fermenting are excellent, ) 


the county as goodwr beiter than it used to be, alier | and as soon as fine, removedintothe cold cellar, 
greater atiention having been paid io the orchards? | the change of temperature would be greater at the 


1 am decidedly of opinion that it is inferior; and it 
was this impression which caused me to venture to 
call your atiention to the subject. {f such be the 
case, itis a great object to ascertain what has 
caused the deterioration in the liquor. I believe 
that it is for want of a due proporiiun of the pecu- 
liar acid which is found in the greatest quantity in 
the wild fruit; and beg to suggest whether it would 
not be worth while to try back, and mix a certain 
quantity of crabs with the fruit before it is crushed. 
We have many of us tasied, and all heard of, the 
Stire and Haglée erab cider, both of which were so 
celebrated for their rich quality ; and these fruits 
differed little from wild apples. Itis known that 


the juice of crabs, if keptlong enough, will make | 


excellent vinegar ; every housewile knows that, 
however sour the liquor may be at first, it will not 
answer for pickling, but that if kept a sufficient 
time, there is no better for the purpose. It cannot 
be supposed that one acid is changed into another 
without passing through an intermediate stage, and 
this must be the malic acid, having been converted 


into sugar, which it appears in the ripening of fruit 


it has a natural tendency to do. The object in 
making cider of such fiuit, is to prevent the sugar 
when formed passing on to the acetous fermenta- 
tion. A singular circumstance occurred at Bay- 
sham: a hogshead was filled with crab juice, 
intending to keep it tll it became vinegar ; but the 
cask was tapped by mistake, and supposed to be 


. : ; } 
cider until it was all drunk, which in fact it was. 


Crab juice ferments much more slowly than the 
juice of the apple, propably owing to there not 
being enough sugar already formed in the liquor: 
but fam of opinion that if some of the heading 


end of September than in November; and this 
would probably tend greatly to prevent the liquor 
lermenting again. If the new cider cannot be re- 
moved from the warmth of the atmosphere, there 
can be no question that it is better to defer the 
making till the weather becomes cool. 





Feimentation of the juice.—The researches of 
scientific men, although very elaborate, have done 
very little in throwing light upon the nature of 
fermentation ; it appears to partake in a measure 
of the vital principle ; of the phenomena atiend- 
ing which, we know nothing. Many curious and 





interesting facts have been discovered during the 
investigation, but none of which appear likely to 
be of much use in the making of cidér. There 
are three kinds of fermentation, or rather, there 
are some products which pass regularly through 
three stages of fermentation, viz., the vinous, 
the acetous, and the putrescent. Other substances 
| pass at once to one or other of the latter stages ; 
gum and water turning to vinegar without forming 
any spirit, and meat at once.putrefying. It is not 
desirable that the vinous fermentation should be 
complete in the manufacture of cider; in which 
case all the sugar of the apple would be converted 
into spirit ; this never dues happen without a por- 
tion of vinegar being also formed, the acetous ler- 
mentation going on jointly with the vinous, as, 
when cider frets a great deal it may be very strong, 
but is comparatively of little value, having lost ail 
\lts richness and become sour. The vinous fer- 
mentation stops naturally before it bas run its 
| course, aiid it is the object of the maker to avail 
himself of this property in the liquor, and to en- 
,deavor to prevent any secondary. ferméntation 
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taking place ; the number of schemes which have | 
been suggested to prevent which, showiog that it 
is the most important point to be -attended {(o in 
the manufacture of good cider. fam ot opinion 
that the 100 gallon cask is much betier than 
larger, and that the liquor is not only more easily 
managed, but more likely to be good ; it may be 
that cider in large casks becomes stronger, but nol 
so frequently rich, as ,insinge hogsheads. Al- 


though it may not be apparent, fermentation | 


commences as soon as the juice is expressed trom 
the fruit; and the sooner the cask is filled and 
allowed'to remain quiet, the more regular and 
certain will be the process. What should we 
think of a brewer who, whilst his beer was work- 


the casks are filed; or what l think would be 
better, by washing out the casks with clear lime 
water :—one large piece of lime put into a hogs- 
head of water, and allowed to seule, would an- 
swer the purpose. Some brimstone ‘maiches 
burned in the cask would havea great tendency 
lo prevent fermentation. J shall not say much 
upon the mode of crushing the apples and press- 
ing out the juice, having had sv little practical 
experience, but I have always thought that if the 
iruit were crushed between wooden rollers, and 
allowed to drain belore being put ‘under the stone, 
that the provess would be much expedited, as the 
apples sometimes roll belore the stone a long time 





ing, brewed another quantity, aud added the raw 
wort to the first? Yet this is constantly done in 
filing a large cask with cider; or even worse, lor 


would be greatly better to keep the liquor in open 
tubs till enough be obtained to fill the cask, and 
then put it together at once. [i | may be allowed 
to suggest an experiment, there is ove use to 
which { should be very glad to see a large cask 
applied ; that is, to fil it partly with fresh must, 
and the remainder with boiling water ; the proba- 
ble result would be a very pleasant and usejul 
liquor. Temperature has much to do with ter- 
mentation, and it would be of advantage to have 
uwo cellars, one much colder than the other. II 
the liquor, upon pitching fine, were racked inioa 
clean cask, and putinto a cold cellar, there would 
be much less risk of its fermentwg again. | 
should recommend no. other liquor to be added to 
it ; but in order to prevent ullage, iffat it should be 
racked into a smaller cask ; the less air admitied 
the better, and if the cask be sound and iron bound, 
it may be better to close it altogether at this time. 
The application of cold will check fermentation 
immediately. I have seen liquor in a state ol 
froth, boiling out of a large jar, suddenly reduced 
to a state of quiescence by pumping upon the side 
of the jar. ‘his fact induced me to cause an ex- 
periment to be tried atGayton during a very bad 
season for cider making, the weather being very 
warm : a cask of juice was rolled from the mill 
into a biook of cold water, and sunk by stones 
altached to it; it remained in that position til 
nearly Christmas, and wasso much better than 
any other made there that year, that Mr. New- 
man obtained double the price for that hogshead 
he did for any of the rest. Perfect stiliness is 
very desirable, as motion is found to excile the 
acetous fermentation. A bottle of wine, attached 
to the sail of a windmill in motion was, alter three 
days, converted into vinegar, although closely 
corked. When a second fermentation does take 
place in cider, there is very little hope of its being 
tich and good. {In such case | should recommend 
its being drawn out into tubs, exposed to the cold 
as much as possible, and afier being thus flattened 
put back into the cask, at the same time well stir- 
ring up the whites of fifieen or twenty eggs pre- 


viously mixed up with a portion of the liquor ; if 


this succeed in fining it, which probably it will, it 
may then be racked into a clean cask, and closed 
as much as possible from the air. It is probable 
thata Nant deal of mischief is caused by some 
principlé.of fermentation remaining in the cask ; 
this might be prevented by well scalding before 





before they.are broken. In lvelund they use a 


| press formed by a lever, which might be made at 
less expense than with a screw, and be more 
quickly worked : it is impossible the pressure can 
the apple juice is added cold, whereas the wort 
might be mixed with the beer whilst warm. fi 


be too light at first, and it should be increased 
gradually as the liquor runs from the must. T'wo 


. | gee . : 
sets of bags, allowing one to drain for some. time 
‘without pressure, would be an undoubted advan- 


tage. - 


EpwarRbD PRICHARD. 
Ross. 





MAKING DIPPED CANDLES. 


From the Journal of Commerce, 
The season of the year has arrived for families in 





the country to make up their supply of candles for 
the year, and as much trouble and extra labor is 
‘occasioned by want of skill, [ will, in order to 
enable people to obviate this, give some brief di- 
rections for dipping candles. 

‘The tallow, when melted, should be ladled into 
a wooden veseel of convenient width and depth, 
which has been previously heated by filling it 
with boiling water for an hour or more. Fill the 
vessel within an inch of the top with melted tal- 
low, and keep it that height by adding hot tallow 
or hot water, By this means the candles will be 
kept of a full size at the top, and not taper off to 
a point, as is olten seen with country candles. 

The tallow, when used for dipping candles, 
should not be too hot. A temperature that will 
allow the finger to be dipped in without burning, 
is sufficiently hot, and at this temperature the 
candles willtake on the tallow very fast. The 
wicks should be lowered into the melted tallow 
gradually, and should be lilted out of the tallow 
so slowly that when the botiom of the candles 
are clear from the surface of the melted tallow, no 
tallow will run off them. When the candles are 
raised quick out of the melted tallow, the tallow 
will run off the candles in a stream, whereas if 
the candles are raised out slowly, not a particle of 
tallow will fall fromthe candles. A few trials 
will satisfy any person in this matter. If the 
tallow is boiling hot, the wick will not take on 
the tallow to any considerable extent. When 
candles are raised out of the tallow rapidly, the 
candles will be large at the bottom, and the tallow 
will extend below the wick, so that when burnt 
in the candlestick a piece of the candle will have 
no wick in it; and therefore, for burning, will be 
useless. Where persons have no suitable wooden 
vessel, an iron vessel will answer for a dipping 
vessel. When tallow has been thoroughly melt- 
ed over the fire, should it be dirty or impure, 
throw into it, while hot, a small quantity of finely 
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powdered alum, and in a short time a scum will 
be seen rising to the surlace, in appearance -like 
dirty froth.  Skim-this off as it rises. This scum 
will rise for half an houror more. These direc- 
tions are plain and easily complied with, and one 
trial will be satisfactory. Persons, by followin 
these directions, will save more than one halt’ the 


_ usual labor of making candies, besides having 


bettercandles. | speak {rom abundant ee ee 
and therelore with full confidence. .M. 


ere 


KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS (GREENSWARD, POA 
PRATENSIS. ) 


From the Nashville (Tennessee) Agriculturist. 
The best time for sowing is as soon as you get 
ready alier October, butil you sow belore the 
middie of Murch, you may expect a good stand, 


. particularly if the season is wet. 


Land.—Old fields, where the sun can exert al! 
his powers, produce blue grass in the greatest 
abundance, and always of the best quality. ‘The 
past fall we visited Mark R, Cockrill’s farm, and 
saw old fields on which former occupants were 
threatened with slarvation, yielded the richest 
grass. it was remarkable that his mares and 
sucking colts, on these pastures, without grain, 
were fatter, if possible, than we ever saw “the 
noble animal”? on other treatment. But inasmuch 
as cultivated grounds are generally used for other 
purposes, the beginner is informed that woodland, 
particularly where the timber is not too loose, will 
produce good grass. 

Preparation.—If you intend old land for pas- 
ture, break up the fields, and sow them in oats in 
#ebruary. ‘Then put ten lbs. of blue graes seed, 
a half a gallon of red clover seed, and if a little 
timothy or orchard grase be sprinkled on so much 
the better. The clover, timothy and orchard 
grass will give a quick pasture and aflord protec- 
tion to the blue grass till it gets a strong hold, alter 
which no other grass can contend with it. If 
woodland is to be sown, take off the logs, brush, 
leaves, &c.,; and il the undergrowth could be 
taken out, it would be much better. Afier the 
land is cleaned, harrow it well, then sow your 
grass seed at the rate of ten or twelve. pounds to 
the acre, but if you put on filteen or twenty 
pounds, you will scarcely ever regret it. ‘The 
rains will sufficiently cover the seed to insure ve- 
getation. 


ON GUANO.* 


By James F. W. Johnston, F. R. 8., &c., Hon. Mem. 
of the Royal English Agricultural Society. 


From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England: 


Of the natural occurrence of Guano.—Gua" 
no, according to Humboldt, is the Kuropean 





ee _ 


* Perhaps some readers may deem the subject of 
this article, however curious asa matter of history 
and of natural science, of no practical value, and 
therefore not worth the space it will here occupy. 
But the subject is not only one of interest as a very 
remarkable, and until now unexplained, fact in na- 


pronunciation “of the word « huanu,” which in 
the language of the Incas means dung or manure. 
‘The substance long known by this name occurs 


at various points along the coast of Peru, be- 
tween the 13th and 21st degrees of south latitude, 


gj}both on the main land and on the numerous 


islands and rocks which are sprinkled along this 
part of the shores of South America. It forms 
irregular andJimited deposites, which at times 
attain a depth of 50 or 60 feet (Humboldt,) and 
are excavated like mines of iron ochre. It is not 
known to existin any quantity north of 13° or 
south of 21°; though the flocks: of cormorants, 
flamingoes, cranes and other sea-fowl (from the 
droppings of which it has been derived,) appear 
to be equally numerous along both the more 
southerly coast of Atacama and the more north- 
erly shores of Arequipa. ©. —~ 

Mr. Winterfeldt, who appears to have more 
recently visited the west coast of South America, 
has published the following additional informa- 
tion in Bell’s Weekly Messenger of the 11th of 
September, 1841 :— | 

‘ There are three varieties of guano—the red, 
the dark-gray, and the white. The first two are 
met with in the isles of Chincha near Pisco, at 





tural history, but the circumstances, as now explained, 
throw important lights on agricultural seience. That 
the excrement of sea-birds, a substance among the 
most putrescent, and consequently elsewhere of fleet- 
ing existence, should have remained in mass for ages, 
and in the torrid zone, was of itself sufficiently re- 
markable. And the fact had been of enough impor- 
tance to be recorded in history, because of the im- 
mense value of the manure, and the great use made 
of it, by water transportation, by the ignorant abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Peru, and by their Spanish con- 
querers and their indolent descendants. Added to these 
facts, the deposites of excrements were so enor- 
mously thick and extensive, as almost to amount to 
the importance of a geological formation. 

Jt now appears that the absence of moisture (from 
rain) prevents putrefaction, in a great degree; and 
this most remarkable, because vast effect, of a well- 
known law of fermentation, will serve to show to 
farmers, in all regions, that without moisture their ma- 
nure loses nothing by the sun and air. The great richness 
of guano, and its value as manure, after all the actual 
waste of its most volatile parts for centuries, shows 
strongly the great value of ammonia, no matter from 
which of the many sources it may be obtained; 
and the importance of preventing its waste from all 
manures which evolve it during putrefaction. And 
‘in addition to these general theoretical truths, of va- 
rious and extensive application in practical agricul- 
ture, it may be that the products of this immense mine 
ef manure in the Pacific ocean, may hereafter be brought 
to benefit American, as it has already done British 
agriculture. This may be still the more strongly 
counted on, now that itis ascertained that the most 
recent guano is far more rich than the ancient, which 
is what has been mostly exported heretofore,— 
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Iquique, and on the hill of Pica. The term 
‘guano of Iquique’ is sometimes used from ils 
having been first procured from the island of that 
name. ' This island is situated about 400 yards 
from the port of Iquique. itis about half a mile 
long, and about 200 yards broad; and furnished 
large quantities of guano for 25 years, when it 
became exhausted. ‘The hill of Pica is very high, 
and is covered with guano down to the water’s 
edge; while that side which does not face the sea 
is of sand and gravel. tn this hill or rock lam 
informed that a silver-mine was formerly worked, 
but that no trace of guano was found during the 
excavation. The adjoining hills on either side 
are of sand, which is carried by the winds, and 
covers up the guano ; to remove which the sand 
is first taken away, and deep excavations are 
made ; the guano extending nearly a quarter of a 
league ia length, and 300 yards in depth.* It is 
likewise found at St. Lobos, about three leagues 
to the south of Pica; but, as the anchorage is 
dangerous, little business is done here.” 

Origin of the guano.--The extraordinary 
thickness and extent of these deposites of guano 
seem at first sight to throw discredit on the state- 
ment that it is altogether derived from the dung 
of the countless flocks of sea-fow! which frequent 
the islands and rocks of the Peruvian shore: yet 
the evidence on this point is perfectly satisfactory. 
The living birds still deposite the white guano on 
the islands to which they resort. In the isles 
of Islay and Jesus 20 to 25 tons of this recent 
guano are occasionally collected in a single season. 
In the island of ‘Torrecilia the white may be seen 
changing into the red variety (Winter/eldt ;) 
while, in the midst of the great accumulations of 
the latter kind, bones and feathers (Freier) of 
birds are found, as if to remove any doubt which 
might still remain as to its origin. Its real origin, 
indeed, was well known to the government of 


the Incas, and its national importance fully un- | 


derstood. [t was made a capital offence to kill 
the young birds on the guano islands. Each 
island had its overseer; and as the whole coast 
from Arica to Chaucay, a distance of 200 leagues, 
was manured almost entirely with guano, each 
iskand was assigned toa special district of the 
main land, and its produce was conveyed to that 
district alone. (Humboldt.) 

It wag not till the arrival of the Spaniards that 
the original source of the guano was fora time 
doubted; yet, when we consider how great a 


_ lapse of time it must have required to admit of 


the accumulation of the extensive beds of ancient 
guano still known to exist, we cannot wonder 
that early European visiters should have receiv- 
ed with hesitation what we now readily admit 
as the true account of its origin. O/ late years 
the increase of traffic on the coasts has disturbed 
or driven away the birds, and thus materially 


diminished in many localities the annual produce , 


of the white or recent guano. ‘ Since the open- 
ing of the port of Islay the birds have nearly de- 
serted the adjacent inlets.” ( Winterfeldt.) 

It may be further added un this point that the 





* Mr. Winterfeldt can scarcely mean that the layer 
of guano isactually 900 feet in thicknes3: it probably 
climbs.up the mountain side so high. Pica and Iqui- 
que are both within the latitude of 21° S., the limit 
assigned by Humboldt. 

VoL. X.—8 

















chemical constitution of guano has been found 
to be exactly such asis,to be expected from the 
above acccunt of the mode of its production. 

Why, it may be asked, does thie substance 
accumulate within the eight degrees of latitude 
above stated only, though the sea-fowl are said 
equaty to abound beyond these limits? This 
question involves a consideration both of the 
chemical nature of the substance itself and of the 
physical condition of the countryin) which it ac- 
cumulates: it will be more natufally discussed, 
therefore, in a subsequent section, 

Effects of guano on vegetation.—It is known 
to have been a common practice to manure with 
guano as far back, at least, as the twelfth century ; 
aud the possibility of raising crops on the sandy 
plains ef Peru is said to depend altogether on 
the application of this substance.* (Humboldt.) 

‘In a soil of remarkable sterility, composed 
only of white sand and clay, it is sufficient to add 
a small quantity of guano to be able to reap the 
richest harvests of maize.” (Boussingault. ) 

** [t has been calculated that from 600 to 700 
tons are annually sold in the port of Mollendo, for 
the use of the country around the city of Arequipa. 
In the province of T'aracapa, and-in the valleys of 
Tambo and Victor, the consumption should be 
something more ; as wheat, all kinds of fruit-trees 
and plants, with the single exception of the su- 
gar-cane, are manured with the guano: which is 
not the case with the district of Arequipa, where 
maize and the potato alone require it. In the 
district of Arequipa 3 cwt. of the guano is spread 
overan extent of 5000 square yards ;t but, in 
‘Taracapa and the valleys of Tambo and Victor, 
5 cwt. arerequired. ‘The land thus manured in 
Arequipa produces 45 for 1 of potatoes, and 35 
for 1 of maize; where wheat, manured with 
horse-dung, produces only 18.” ( Winterfeldt), 

In 1828 the annual consumption of white and 
brown guano in Peru was estimated at 600 or 700 
tons in all; but this is probably now much below 
the truth. 

These facts afford sufficient evidence of the 
value of this substance asa manure in the soil 
andclimate of Peru. It has recently, however, 
been imported in large quantities into this country, 
and has already been tried upon various crops and 
soils, and with highly satisfactory results. Seve- 
ral of these results have been obligingly communi- 
cated to me; and, as the subject is an interesting 
one to the agriculturist, I shall insert them in the 
words of my several correspondents. 

1. Experiment of Mr. Pusey.—“ The guano 
was applied, in the beginning of July, to half an 
acre of ridged Swedes, at the rate of 3 cwt. to 
the acre, drilled under the seed. Bones, Poite- 
vin’s manure or night-soil, dung, urate, and peat- 
ashes, were applied at the same time on neighbor- 
ing pieces of ground. The first action of the 
guano was discouraging ; for, on one half of the 
ground dressed with it, no plant came up. On 
transplanting into the blank spaces, the seed was 
found encrusted with the guano, without any sign 
of vegetation. This ill effect might be easily 





* We have seen how it was prized by the ancient 
Peruvians. About Villacori this people also manured 
with a species of small fish, taken in great abundance 
on the coast. 

t 4840 square yards make an English acre. 
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geatied against. Notwithstanding this check, 
the piece dressed with guano now (Nov. 11) ap- 
pears to be superior to all the other plots excepting 
that which was dressed with dung.” 

2. Experiment of Mr. Love, of Casile Farm. 
— I have made irial of the guano for- rape and 
turnips, and in both instances, | am happy to in- 
form you, it answered my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. “I mixed 14 Ibs. of it, in the first trial, with 
2 bushels of ashes; and although the weather 
was very dry; f could perceive a marked differ- 
ence in the growth of the plante a few days after 
they made theirappearance. Encouraged by my 
results, I next. mixed 28 ibs. with 15 bushels of 
ashes, and applied it for turnips, by sowing it on 
the furrow, broadcast, and harrowing it in lightly ; 
and, as we had frequent showers at the time, 
the seed soon vegetated, and the plants grew 
away {rom those .on each side, and were large + 
enough to hoe 2 or 3 days before those on the land 
I had manuredin my usual way with. dung and 
mould. In each case Il applied at the rate of 
2 cwt. per acre. The ashes J mixed with it were 
dry, and such &s we usually obtain by burning 
round the hedgerows and borders of our fields. 
I have no doubt of its being a very powerful ma- 
nure ; and,-on very poor soils, I think I should 
put on 1 cwt. per acre more than I did this sam- 
mer, especially if | could not procure ashes in 
sufficient quantities to mix with it.” 

3. ‘* Mr. Westcar, v Burnwood, Surrey, tried 
7% lbs. upon 5 rods of land, drilled in with barley 
andclover. Upon other 5 rods he applied the 
best farm-yard manure, at the rate of 18 loads 
to the acre, and sowed on these an equal quantity 
of the same seeds. The result was— — 


From dung, 18 loadstotheacre 1 bushel 3 quarts. 
From guano, 2cwt.totheacrel “ 7 ¢ 


Being a saving of expense in the manure, with 
‘an increase in the crop.” 

4. ‘Mr. Smith, of Gunton Park, applied 4 
bushels, about 200 Ibs., of guano to a statute 
acre; and on another equal portion of land on 
the eame field, applied 15 bushels (6 cwt.) of 
bone-dust. Both were drilled into the ground 
with the seed wheat. The guano gave 6 quarters 
2 bushels zh peck ; the bone-dust only 44 quarters 
of wheat,’ 


5. Experiment of Mr. Skirving, at the Walton 
Nurseries, near Liverpool.—‘' Three plots of 
ground were manured respectively with guano, 
nitrate of soda, and farm-yard manure; and to 
a fourth portion nothing was applied. All the 
four were sown with Italian rye-grags, on the 


19th of May; and all were cut on the 2d of Water and other organic and combustible 


August last. The results were as follows :— 
Tons: cwt. Ibs. 


Guano, 3cwt.peracre - - 14 15 26): 


Nitrate of soda, 3cwt. peracrel4 13 37 
Farm-yard manure, 20 tons per , 

acres - . - - 13 2 96 
Without manure - - 7 O 108 


Mr, Skirving adds “ that the experiment was 
made on poor light black soil, inclining to peat. 
The jand was first dug over, and then the ma- 
nures spread on-it and lightly dug in. On ae- 





* Communicated by Mr. Macdonald, of St. Mil- 


count of the very dry weather at the time of sow- 
ing, the seed did not come up very soon on any 
of” the plots, but when the rain came the crop ap- 
peared ; and on the nitrate of soda and guano 
made more rapid proyress, by a great deal, than 
on the farm-yard manure, and continued to do-so 
until | was obliged to cut the erop, its luxuriance 
being such, both on the guato and soda, that # 
was all down and lodged, and injured the roots. 
‘¢ Fhe second’crops on these manures will differ 
in point of weight, I have no doubt. At present 
the farm-yard manure takes the lead ; thesguano 
is nex! ; but the crop on the nifrate is by no meane 
making. the same progress. 
“| have tried the guano on'several other crops, 
in different proportions, and all prove very much 
in favor of its being a most valuable manure ; and 
the produce from it, as in the case of farm-yard 
manure, will be in proportionto the quantity laid 
on—at least, as far as 8 cwl. to the acre: beyond 
that, I fear, it would be too powerful for any crop.”* 
These are all the experiments of which the 
results have been transmitted to me. Though 
they leave very much to be desired, yet they are 
sufficient 10 show—that in the elimate and on the 
soils of England the guano is fitted to promote 
vegetable growth nearly as much ae on the arid 
plains of Peru. ; 7 
Chemical composition of guano.—To what 
cause are we to ascribe this extraordinary 
effect of guano in fertilizing and increasing the 
produce of the land? What does it contain that 
renders it so grateful to vegetable life 7 We know 
that pigeons’ dung and the: liquid -manute of the 
farm-yard act upon vegetation almost, if not quite, 
as efficiently as the guano; and ag this latter 
substance has precisely a similar origin, we can in 
some measure understand from analogy only, 
why it should be so useful asa manure. A clear 
comprehension, however, of the kind and extent 
of its action on vegetable life, and of the circum- 
stances under which it is likely to be most benefi- 
cial, can only be obtained from the study of its 
chemical constitution. 
The first analysis of this substance was, I be- 
lieve, published by Klaproth (Beitrage, Th. iv. p. 
299); the specimen having been furnished to him 
by Humboldt. He found it to consistiof— 


: Per cent. 
Urateofammonia - -— - ==, 16 
Phosphate of lime - - - - 10 
Oxalate of lime 0, 0° +e SR 9S oe 
Silica - - . ° -- 4 
Common salt - - - - . 0.5 
Sand 2 tle ies ae 


matter - an ‘ Li 28.75 


100 


* These experiments would have be 
valuable had the results been given “y the otale oe 
dry hay instead of that of green grass. The reason of 
this is, that different samples of grass from the same 
field yield often very different proportions of dry hay. 
Thus 100 stones of grass, eut from each of six differ- 
ent half-acres—treated with different manures—in the 
same field, near Aske Hall, Richmond, gave respec- 
tively of dry hay 52, 53, 36, 46, 40, and 36 stones. 








dred’s Court, Poultry ; as were Nos. 2 and 8 also. 


No accurate conclusion therefore can be d from 
the weights of the green grass yielded the ‘ 
parts of a field. 4 eae 
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The next analysis was by Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin (Gehlen’s Jour., vi. p. 679.) Their results 
gave— | 





taken at random from different parts of the box, 
lost, respectively, 234, 46, 60, and 53 per cent. of 
their whole weight ; leaving an ash of a white 


Percent | Of slightly gray color. ‘This difference is not 
Urate of ammonia Se ate 9.0 | owing to the presence of unlike quantities ofsand, 
Oxalate of ammonia Rohe - 10.6 | for the numbers above given are calculated on the 
Oxalate of lime - - . ° 7.0 | supposition that the specimens were all free from 
Phosphate of ammonia - -~ - 6.0|sand. Thus the first specimen lost by heatin 
Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia 2.6 | only 214; but, as it contained 8 per cent; of sand, 
Sulphate of potash = - §.5| it would have lost, as stated above, if free from 
Sulphateofsoda - - - - 8.3,| sand, 23} per cent. Nell 
Sal ammoniac - .-« «= .« * 4,2) IO so far as the volatile constituents are con- 
Phosphate oflime - - -. -  14.8{cerned, therefore, the guano which comes to this 
Clay and sand - a. aie ‘ 4.7| country may vary in value from 1 to 3. 
Water and organic matters = - 32.3| 3. Yet the loss by heating, which is very easily 
ascertained, is not a true measure of the richness 
100 | of,the guano io ammonia and other valuable or- 


If we suppose the analyses equally correct, the 
specimens examined severally by Klaproth aod 
by Vauquelin differed very much in chemical 
constitution. That of Klaproth was mixed also 
with one-third of its weight of sand and silica. 

Toa circular, recently issued by Mr. Macdo- 
nald, the following analysis is appended, but the 
authority is not given :— 


Per cent. 
Bone earth - = 


Sulphates and muriates ‘ ; - 3 
Uric acid . - . s ‘ 15 
Ammonia . - - © - - 15 
O.her organic matter -_~ - 864 
100 


This also differs materially from the other two ; 
and, allowing for slight-errors in analysis, shows 
that the substance varies widely in composition. 
It cannot fail, indeed, to vary to some extent, ac- 
cording to the state of decay in which it is sub- 
jected to examination. 

Or the guano which has been imported into 
this country a box having been obligingly sent to 
me by Mr. Macdonald of the average quality of 
that which, as he states, is likely to be hereafter 
brought to England, 1 have*submitied it to a 
chemical examination, in reference chiefly to ite 
economical value. It is of a brownish-red color, 
is evidently a véry ancient deposite, and has un- 
dergone much’ decomposition. It consists: of a 
powdery portion mixed with lumps of various 
sizes. The latter, when broken, exhibit an ag- 
gregationof mioute crystalline plates, are much 
richer in ammonia than that which is in powder, 
and are freer from sand and stones. When broken 
up, however, the lumps speedily lose their crys- 
talline appearance, give off ammonia even at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, and as- 
sume the condition of the powdery portion with 
which they are mixed. 

1, The quantity of sand contained in a portion 
of the powdery variety I found to amount to near- 
ly 11 per cent.; while in one lump there were 
present 8 per cent., and in another less than 2 per 
cent. ‘The sand consisted chiefly of mica, quartz, 
and felspar, the debris of the igneous rocks of the 
coast of Peru. Occasional. fragments of rock 
occur, of considerable sizé also, among the 
guano. 

2. ‘The quantity of volatile or combustible mat- 
ters, (including the water and ammoniacal salts) 
which capable of being driven or burned off by 
a red Heat is also very variable. Thus, 4 portions, 





ganic matters, When reduced to powder it ra- 
pidly absorbs moisture from the air. Thus, in 
48 hours, a weighed portion, of a lump broken 
into coarse powder gained by exposure to the air 
2 per cent.; another portion gained in 10 days 
no less than 6 per cent., and alter a longer time it 
became perceptibly moist between the fingers. 
This absorption of water from the air will tend 
not only to depreciate the value of a given weight 


of the guano when brought to our humid climate, . 


but also to cause errors in the results of agricul- 
tural experiments made with différent samples 
of the manure. . 
4. Ehave stated above that the lump guano 
when crushed gives off ammonia at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere. In hot weather 
this may be rendered sensible by holding over it 
a feather dipped in strong vinegar or diluted mu- 
riatic acid (spirit of salt,) when white fumes will 
be perceived; or at any time by heating the guano 
to 100° or 150°. By this evolution of ammonia 
it loses both in weight and in virtue. By drying 
at 150° I found a lump to lose 11 per cent. of its 
weight, ammonia being sensibly given off during 
the whole duration of the experiment ; yet when 
it was again exposed to the air it absorbed so 
much water as in four days to bed per cent. 


heavier than it had been before it was exposed 
to heat.* 


This evolution of its volatile constituents by 
exposure to the air is well known on the coast of 
Perd. From the guano island near Arica such 
a stench proceeds that vessels are prevented by it 
from anchoring near the town (Feuillé and Hum- 
boldt ;) while the white guano at the present day 
sells in the port of Mollendo at a price more than 
one half higher than that which is given for the 
dark-gray and the red. ‘(‘Winterfeldt.) , 

1 do not know in what way the guanois shipped 
for transport to this country ; butit is certain that 
were it rammed hard into casks as soon as it is 
taken from the mine, and so kept in this country 
till it was about to be applied to the land, it would 
neither be so far deteriorated by the loss of its 
volatile constituents, nor increased in weight by 
the absorption of water. 

5. The absolute quantity of ammonia contained 
in the guano of Klaproth and Vauquelin is not 
stated. In the analysis published by Mr. Mac- 





* If a little guano powder be mixed in a wine-glass 
with a little newly-slaked lime, ammonia is imme- 
diately evolved, and becomes distinctly sensible to 
the smell. 
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donald as above given, it is said to amount to 15 
per cent.* This greatly exceeds the quantity 
contained in the specimen examined by mysell, 
which gave me only 7 per cent. of pure ammonia. 
The same is true of the uric acid, which in my 
specimen did not amount to 1 per cent.f In these 
results a certain latitude must be allowed for ne- 
cessary differences, since the older the deposite, 
the less rich must the guano be in uric acid and 
ammonia. | 

6. An important ingredient in the guano is the 
phosphate of lime, and as this substance is nei- 
ther volatile, so as to rise into the air, nor soluble, 
so as to be washed out by the rains, it is obvious 
that the older the deposie and theless volatile 
matter it contains, the richer it is likely to be in 
this earthy phosphate. Supposing each specimen 
free from sand, &c., the analysis of Klaproth 
gives 14.7 per cent.,and that of Vauquelin 15 

r cent., while the bone-earth in the third ana- 
ysie is stated at 304 per cent. 

In two portions which 1 examined, the phos- 
phate of lime amounted in the one to 29, and in 
the other to nearly 43 per cent. of the guano sup- 
posed to be free from sand. In regard to this sub- 
gtance, therefore, the guano is no less variable in 
composition than in regard to ite other consti- 
tuents. 

7. When cold water is poured upon guano a 
large portion of soluble matter is taken up, con- 
sisting chiefly of common salt and of various salts 
of ammonia, with a very little of the urate of soda, 
lime and magnesia. Alter careful washing with 
water and drying at 150°, one portion left 40 and 
another 35 per cent. of insoluble residue, consist- 
ing of phosphate and oxalate of lime with some 
urate and other animal matters. It is these solu- 
ble salts which act most immediately and most 
powerfully when the guano is applied to the 
growing crop. The earthy constituents, though 
— importance to the ultimate growth and 
health of the plant, begin to manifest their in- 
fluence at a later period. 

8. I have not thought it necessary to determine 
with accuracy the relative proportions of the oxa- 





* Fifteen per cent. of pure ammonia are equal to 
60 of bicarbonate of ammonia, 45 of sal ammoniac, 
or 40 of oxalate of ammonia. As much of the ammo- 
nia in guano exists in the state of bicarbonate, I doubt 
if any of the specimens which come to this country 
can ever containso much as 15 per cent. of pure 
ammonia. 

t One hundred pe of guano distilled with dilute 
caustic potash, and the ammonia received into dilute 
muriatic acid, yielded, on evaporation at 212°, 21.5 
grs. of sal ammoniac, equal to about 7 grs. of ammo- 
nia. The uric acid was separated by boiling in dilute 
—" potash, and precipitating by dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

¢ Boussingault, after describing the astonishingly 
fertilizing action of the guano on the plains of Peru 
(Annales de Chim.et de Phys., Ixv. p. 819,) says 

t it consists of urate, oxalate, phosphate, and car- 
bonate of ammonia and some earthy salts. This dis- 
tinguished philosopher, to whom modern agriculture 
owes so much, inclines to the hypothesis “that the 
Fertility of the sotl can be increased only by the addition 
of substances containing nitrogen.” (ibid. Ixvii. p. 16,) 
and therefore pays less regard to the earthy matters 
which may be added to the soil. We are indebted to 
Sprengel for illustrating the important influence of 
inorganic substances in nourishing and promoting the 
growth of all living vegetables. 





lic and carbonic acids, or of the: several salts of 
ammonia, in a substance so variable in its consti- 
tution. In the only specimen in which I sought 
for it L detected no sensible quantity of potash. 
It-is true that Fourcroy and Vauquelin found 53 
per cent. of sulphate of potash, but this can only 
be considered as accidentally present in the speci- 
men they examined, since it is not easy to under- 
stand how potash should be more abundant than 
soda in the excrements of sea-fow!, living almost 
entirely upon the fish of the Pacific Ocean. 

9. Finally, the variable constitution of the gu-, 
ano brought to this country, and now offered {or 
sale in England, will appear by the following ge- 
neral results of the analysis of two small portions 
taken at random {rom a box containing about 20 
pounds’ weight. The first contained 8 per cent. 
and the second only 1 xe per cent. of sand. 


. per cent. 

W ater, salis of ammonia, and organic ~ 
matter expelled by a red heat - 23 5 
Sulphate of soda - pce miei 18 
Common salt, with a little phosphate 


of soda - - - - - 30:3 
Phosphate of lime, with a litte phos- 
phate of magnesia and carbonate of 

lime* - - - ‘. - 44:4 

100 

2. per cent. 

Ammonia - . - - oan 70 

Unicacid - - - - - 08 
W ater and carbonic and oxalic acide, 

&c. expelled by a red heat - 51:5 


Common salt, wiih a little sulphate 
and phosphate of soda = - — - 11-4 
Phosphate of lime, &c. - -. 29 3 


_ 100 

On the cause of the fertilizing action of gu- 
ano.—Though so variable in composition, howe- 
ver, the nature of the substances it appears al- 
ways to contain enables us to explain why it ex- 
erts so marked an eflect on the growth of plante, 
as well as to answer one or two other questions— 
in regard, for example, to the duration of its ac- 
tion in fertilizing the land—and to the cause of its 
accumulation on ti.e coast of Peru. 

1. The most important and most active ingre- 
dient contained in the decomposed guano import- 
ed into this country is the ammonia. This sub- 
slance, there is reason to believe, acts ina most 
energetic manner upon vegetation in every cli- 
mate—it is one of the most useful ingredients 


one 
— 








* The results above given indicate the proportions 
of the alkaline and earthy salts as they existed in the 
ash that was left when the guano was heated to red- 
ness in the air. The chemical reader will understand 
that very different numbers would have been obtained 
had the soluble salts been separated from the insoluble 
before either of them wassheated to redness. This 
arises from the circumstance that, when the erude gu- 
ano is heated, the phosphate of ammonia and oxalate 
of lime are simultaneously decomposed, and phosphate 
of lime is formed, whereas, were the phosphate of 
ammonia previously removed by washing, the oxalate 
of ammonia would, by the burning, beconverted only 
into carbonate. With a view to a merely economical 
object it did not appear to me necessary to enter into 
a rigorous examination of the relative proportions of 
the several salts of ammonia present in such variable 
quantities in the guano. £ 
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in our farm-yard manures, and though writers 
differ in opinion as to the amount of influence ac- 
tually and constantly exercised by this compound 
on the general vegetation of the globe,* they all 
agree in attributing to it a very beneficial -action 
on growing plants in general, when applied to 
them in a sufficiently diluted state. Ju propor- 
tion, then, to the quantity of ammonia it contains 
will the value of the guano be increased, and 
hence one reason why the more recent varieties 
should be accounted the best, and should bring 
the highest price in the market. 

2. Next to the ammonia, or perhaps equal to 
it im value, though in the epecimens [ examined 
very much /ess in quantity, is the uric acid. This 
substance, as it decomposes, gives rise among 
other products to the formation and evolution o! 
ammonia in considerable quantity. Under the 
most favorable conditions 100 of pure uric acid 
might yield 40 of pure ammonia. In nature, 
however, these conditions probably never occur, 
so that during its decomposition, numerous other 
products containing nitrogen are formed (pruscic 
acid among the rest,) which it is unnecessary 
here to specify. We know little that is certain 
in regard to the action of these products on the 
growth of plants, but the well-known effect of 
liquid manure, which in a estate of fermentation 
contains the most of them, leads to'the belief that 
they are fitted to promote vegetation. 

The fresh guano is more valuable, chiefly be- 
cause it contains more of this uric acid in an un- 
decomposed state. We have-no analyses of the 
recent droppings of any of the birds which fre- 
quent the shores of Peru ; they would probably 
be found to differ.in some degree, not only with 
the species of bird, but also with the kind of 
fishes on whieh at different seasons of-the year 
they were found to prey. We possess analyses, 
however, of the excretions of other birds which 

_live chiefly upon fish, from which we are enabled 
to form an opinion as to what the recent guano is 


likely to be. Thus Dr. Wollaston found those of 


the gannet, (Pelicanus bassanus,) when dry, to 
contain little else but uric acid, while in those of 
the sea-eagle, Coindet found— 


Solid Excretions. 








Ammonia™ -~ - : «ea 32 
Uric acid ee ee ee 
Phosphate of lime - - - - - 613 
100 
Liquid Excretions dried. 
Uric acid - . ee ae oe 
Earthy and alkaline phosphates, sulphates 
and chlorides - . - - - 41 
100 


__ If we compare the first of these results of Co- 
indet with the constitution of the guano as it is 
imported into England, we cannot fail to be struck 
@ With the degree of decomposition which the latter 
must have undergone—supposing it to have ori- 
ginally resembled the solid excretions of the sea- 
eagle. The quantity of phosphate of lime in the 


~ 





*The prevailing views on this su 
reasons on which they are fou 
my ‘ Lectures on A 
gy,” part i. P. 248. 


bject, and the 
nded, are explained in 
gricultural Chemistry and Geolo- 


1 


latter, 6-13 per cent., is unusually large for the ex- 
crement of a bird; but if we suppose the recent 
guano in its dry state to have contained quite as- 
much, it would require 500 Ibs. of the latter to 
give the quantity of phosphate (293 lbs.) con- 
tained in 100 Ibs. of a quality such as the one por- 
tiou A examined, and 700 pouods to yield the 
quantity of phosphate (444 Ibs.) contained in the 
other. In other words, from 1-5°to 1 Touly of 
ofthe original organi: animal matter remains in 
th 


e guano, as it is imported into England.’ 11 pro- 
bably reiains even less, since it has unquestiona- 
bly absorbed {rom the air a considerable portion of 


moisture not supposed to be present in the drop- 
pings when recent and carefully dried. : 

It is easy to cee therefore why the recent guano. 
should bring so much higher a price on the coast 
of ‘Peru; why the ancient Peruvians should have 
so carelully collected it, and should so religiously 
have preserved the sea-fowl from destruction ot 
disturbance ; and why they should have left the 
ancient accumulations comparatively undisturbed; 
to be searched for and excavated in these alter 
times when the produce of the living birds has be- 
come Jess abundant or is less caretully collected 
and preserved.* : 

On the other hand, in the Wdentity of the sub- 
stances contained in guano with. thoge always 
found in the recent excretions of living birds, we 
have that evidence of a common: origin—which 
in a previous part of the present paper was stated 
to lend an almost unnecessary confirmation to the 
evidence there adduced in regard to the source 
from which the accumulations, on the shores-ol 
Peru, have unquestionably been derived. 

Oue other remark [I may here venture to intro- 
duce. Weare astonished—even geologists, who. 
are familiar with extended periods of time,-and 
are accustomed to contemplate immense resulfe 
produced by the prolonged action of apparent! 
insignificant causes—even geoloyis's are struc 
with the occurrence on the existing surface of the 
globe of such vast accumulations of excremen- 
tiiious matter: yet how are our ideas still /urther 
magnified in regard both to the number of birds 
necessary to deposite them, and to the lapse of 
time during which they must have been gather- 
ing, when we learn that what now remains is not ° 
—either im bulk or in weight—more than an 
eighth or a tenth part of that which originally 
fell from the flocks of living sea-fow! ! ~ 

3. A most important part of the composition 
of the guano is the quantity of phosphoric acid it 
contains in combination with ammonia, with 
soda, and chiefly with lime. All plants require 
for their healthy growth a portion of this acid in 
combination with lime. All vegetable produc- 
tions which unmixed are capable of feeding and 
nourishing animals must contain it, since from 
their vegetable food all animals ultimately derive 
those earthy and other phosphates of which so 
great a part of their bones consists, and which 





* The comparative value of the recent droppings of 
birds is shown by the price usually paid in Flanders 
for ‘pigeons’ dung. It is there employed as a: top- 
dressing for the flax, and the dung of 100 pigeons is 
worth about 20s. a year for this purpose—( Sprengel.) 
The injurious effect of recent goose-dung arises from 
its ane on the ce in too concentrated a state. 

u 


When diluted by a shower of rain its influence is most 
beneficial. 
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are also present in smaller quantity in their fleshy 
parts, and in their various fluids. : 

The presence of these substances therefore 
enables the guano to minister to a greater number 
of the wants of living vegetables than it could do 
were it entirely composed of uric acid or of am- 
inonia. ‘These latter compounds may abound 
about the roots and leaves of plants, and yet, if 
the phosphates be wholly absent, the plant which 
sprung up of a bright green, and shot forth with 
vigor, will never attain toa healthy maturity, or 
produce an adequate return of nourishing foods, 

One of the uses served.by bones when applied 
to the land is to yield the phosphate of lime they 
contain to the successive crops which are grown 
during an entire rotation. Hence one reason why 
the effect of bones upon the land is in many cases 
found to be so very permanent. ‘The animal mat- 
ter in bone dust will decompose and disappear in 
great measure from the soil in one or two seasons, 
but the bone earth (the phosphate of lime) re- 
mains long in the land, is—in small quantity only, 
and therefore slowly—withdrawn from the soil by 
the crops and by other natural agencies. and thus 
may continue to exercise a beneficial influence-on 
the fertility of the field to which it is applied for a 
long period of time. — 

The same remarks apply to guano. On an 
average, 150 ibs. of guano may contain as much 
bone earth as 100 Ibs. of bones ;* and in the same 
proportion. will ite action on the land, compared 
with that of bones, be permanent—in so far as 
this ingredient is concerned. 

The fact is of great practical importance. Ni- 
trate of soda, co much used of late and so deserv- 
ing of more extensive trial, may be washed out of 
the soil where the earthy part of the guano would 
remain ; it may cease to exert a marked influence 
after a single crop, where it is scarcely possible 
that the phosphates of the guano should cease to 
act; and it may fail to bring to maturity crops of 
corn or to fill the ripened ear, when the guano 
would supply to the grain, among other sub- 
stances, the earthy phosphates also, which the 
seed contains as a necessary constituent. 

While then the ammonia of the guano pro- 
motes the ey growth, its phosphates supply to 
the ripening plant the materials whichvare indis- 
pensable to its perfect developement. The ni- 
trates also, like ammonia, aid in a remarkable de- 
gree the growth of the plant in its earlier stages ; 
but, except the potash or soda which the nitrate 
a contain, it can supply to the maturing vege- 
table none of the inorganic substances it is known 
to require. Unless these are present in sufficient 
quantity in the soil, the healthy appearance of the 
young plant, whether imparted to it by the agency 
of ammonia or by that of nitrate of soda, cannot 
be safely trusted to as an index of the weight of 
corn we are to reap, when the time of harvest 
comes. 

4. The presence of common salt in the guano 
need not surprise us. It is no doubt derived from 
the sea, partly through the medium of the birds 
themselves, and partly from the evaporation of 
the salt spray, continually driven upon the coasts 





* Fourcwt. of guano as much as 7 bushels of bones, 
supposing the guano to contain about 35 per cent. of 


phosphate of lime, which is less than the mean of the 
specimens I examined. 
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by the winds. It is variable in quantity, as we 
should expect from a’ knowledge of its origin. 
The beneficial effect of common salt when applied 
to the land has been frequently recognized in 
many localities and upon many soils. It no 
doubt aids the other ingredients of the guano in 
producing its full effect upon the living vegetable. 

The important influence of guano, therefore, 
on the vegetation equally of England and of 
America, seems to depend upon two circumstan- 
ces—Ist, on its containing a well-tempered mix- 


}1ure of a great number of those substances which 


the plant requires for its perfect growth and de- 
velopement ; and—2d, on this admixture includ- 
ing a considerable proportion of a substance (am- 
monia) which in a remarkable degree hastens the 
growth of the young plant, as well as of another 
(phosphate of lime) which is necessary to its 
healthy and perfect maturity. 

In the arid plains of Peru, where dews are rare 
and rain scarcely ever falls, we can easily appre- 
ciate the value of a substance which shall make 
the young plant asit were rash up when a favo- 
rable day of moisture comes, shall facilitate its 
rapid afier-growth, and shall supply the materials 
necessary to its perfect maturity ere the burning 
sun and parching winds have time to scorch and 
witherit. Useful as it is a to prove in our 
climate, therefore, the beneficial effects of guano 
may never be so striktng in these Jatitudes as they 
have long appeared on the shores of Peru. 

The cause of its accumulation on the coast of 
Peru.—Connected with this last observation is 
the explanation of the accumulation of the guano 
on the coast of Peru. I have already stated that, 
according to Humboldt, it is. met with only be- 
(ween the 13th and 21st degrees of south latitude, 
though the sea-fowl are equally plentiful both to 
the north and to the south of these parallels. The 
explanation’ of this apparent anomaly is to be 
found in the climate of this part of South America. 

Nearly the whole of the land along this coast, 
between the Cordilleras and the sea, is one conti- 
nued desert. ‘1 have always,” says Mr. Darwin,* 
‘‘ applied the terms barren and sterile to the plains 
of Patagonia, yet the vegetation there can boast 
of spiny bushes and some tufis of grass, which is 
absolute fertility to any thing that can be seen 
here,” (the neighborhood of Copiapo.) ‘ {In Pe- 
ru real deserts occur over wide tracts of country.” 
‘It has almost become a proverb that rain never 
falls in the lower part of Peru.” ‘ That much 
rain does not fall is very certain, for the houses are 
covered only with flat roofs made of hardened mud; 
and on the mole (at Callao) ship-loads of wheat 
were piled up, and are thus left for weeks without’ 
any shelter.’¢ ‘The town of Iquique contains — 
about 1000 inhabitants, and stands on a little plain 
of sand at the foot of a great wall of rock 2000 feet 
in height, which here forms the coast: the whole 
is utterly desert. A light shower of rain falls only 
once in very many years; and hence the ravines 
are filled with detritus, and the mountain sides ™ 
covered by piles of fine white sand, even a thou- 
sand feet high.’’} 

It is the dryness of the c'imate then which has 
permitted the guano to accumulate on these 
coasts. When we reach a regionin which from 





* Researches in Geolo sy and Nat. Histo » Dp 428. 
+ Ibid. p. 446. ey t Ibid. 442, 
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local causes the dews are heavier and the rains 
more frequent the accumulation ceases. Cold 
water, we have seen, dissolves at least three- 
fifths of the guano in the state in which it reaches 
us. A singleday of English rain would dissolve 
out and carry into the sea a considerable portion 
of one of the largest accumulations; a single 
year of English weather would cause many of 
them entirely to disappear. 

When the recent guano falls it gradually dries 
‘and undergoes a partial decomposition. .When 
it is again moistened by an unusual dew, or by an 
accession of spray driven by the wind, it again 
suffers a further partial decomposition, till at 
length it has given off, as the ancient red guano 
appears to have done, from five-sixths to nine- 
tenths of all the organic matter it originally con- 
tained. Mr. Winterfeldt states that this ancient 
guano is found buried beneath layers of sand ; 
and Iquique is mentioned as one of the spots 
where the guano occurs. At this place, accord- 
ing to Mr. Darwin, the drifi-sand climbs up the 
mountain-sides in great piles to the height of 
even a thousand feet. This, doubtless, is the 
sand beneath which the old droppings of the sea- 
fowl have been gradually buried; and to this 
ancient superficial covering it may be owing, that 
the buried masses still retain so much of their 
original organic matter. Even in that dry climate 
the time would at length arrive when the guano, 
long exposed to the agency of atmospheric 
causes, would retain only its earthy and non-vola- 
tile saline ingredients. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THB FALSE PRETENCES OF THE BANKS OF 


PREPARING TO PAY SPECIE, AGAIN EX- 
POSED. 


From the Bank Reformer. 


In the pamphlet on the “ Abuses of the Bank- 
ing System,” and also at page 3 of the Bank 
Reformer, there were presented general state- 
ments, copied and digested from the official re- 
ports of the banks of Virginia, which showed, as 
clearly as facts and figures could show, the truth 
of what we had been continually setting forth, 
to wit: that the banks were not preparing to re- 
sume specie payments—-nor even approaching the 
state of readiness to pay, by the only possible 
means of getting ready, which are, reducing their 
loans and circulation, and increasing their specie. 
The reports of the three principal banks of Vir- 
ginia, and their branches, showing their condition 
on July 1, 1841, (published at page 3 of the 
Bank Reformer) showed that their condition was 
worse then than 6 months before. And the fe- 
ports of January 1, 1842, just published, show 
that their condition, in comparative amounts of 
means and liabilities, continues much worse than on 
January 1, 1841, after another year of suspension, 
and of pretending to prepare to pay specie. The 
table below embraces only the three principal 
banks of Virginia and their branches. The re- 
ports of the small western .banks have not been 
yet published. It is presumed however that 
these now presented, make at least as good an 
exhibit as the smaller banks, not here embraced. 
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The proportion of circulation to cdin, in the said 

banks, in 184l and 1842: 
Jan. 1, 1841. Jan. 1, 1842. 

Bank of Virginia, $3.10 to $l coin. $3 38 to $1 
Farmers’ Bank, 3.34to 1 * 3.50 to 1 
Exchange Bank 2.5810 1 “ 29010 1 

From the above statements, made from official 
reports, it therelure appears that the three great 
banks of the state have, during 1841, (on an ave- 
rage, ) 
Increased their outstanding debts 
Increased their circulation, 380.983 33 
Decreased their specie, 27.531 23 

Nothing can possibly more plainly show, than 
these and earlier comparative statements which 
we have belore published from the officiul reports 
of the banks made by their own officers, the in- 
conceivable folly and sturidity of those persons 
who yet continue to believe that the extending the 
times of indulgence to suspended banks will have 
any effect in causing the banks to prepare to pay 
specie. Such stupidity in believers can only be 
equalled by the unblushing falsehood and knave- 
ry of those who knowing the falsehood and absur- 
dity of such pretences, continue to urge the en- 
aciment.of extended indulgence to bank suspen- 
sion of payments, as the proper and sufficient 
means of the banks’ preparing to pay specie. We 
have, for the last year, been telling the self-evident 
truth on this head, but it was to the ears of those 
who would not hear—and laying it before the 
eyes of those who would not see, even if the 
truth were as manilest as the noon-day sun. We 
have no hope now of inducing many to mark 
what we now again set be/ore them, though it be 
taken fronr the reports of the banks themselves. 

But though figures, in these condensatious of 
statistical and official reports, show at a glance 
the general and important truth that we have 
tried so much and in vain to establish, there is no 
need to resort to such testimony, for the purpose 
of knowing that such must be the result, from the 
nature of things and the nature of man. The 
directors of banks, and those who most influence 
directors, have every operating inducement, of in- 
terest and feeling, to keep the banks unprepared 
to resume payment; and no inducement what- 
ever to make preparation, save the mere ccld 
and feeble dictates of right, justice, and moral 
obligation, even if these were not generally and 
entirely obscured and silenced, by the stronger 
promptings of interest and feeling. ‘The greater 
number of bank directors, are also regular bor- 
rowers, and the largest Dorrowers {rom the banks. 
Though they take the lion’s share of the loans, 
they cannot take all; and therelore, that they 
may get as much ae possible for themselves, ney 
are obliged to let other claimants be also supplied. 
Thus, while avarice urges them to continue ex- 
pansion to supply their own wants, and, as an ex- 
cuse for this, to supply the demands of other bor- 
rowers, the whole procedure is concealed under 
the plausable disguise of friendly sympathy for 
the wants of individuals, and of a public-spirited 
sustaining of the trade and business and general 
weal of the community. Again—to keep the 
banks totally unprepared to meet epecie payments, 
and to keep the greatest number of debtors in the 
greatest possible danger of ruin, by sudden and 


$667.462 56 


heavy demands for payment, is the condition of 


things which serves precisely as the great and al- 
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ways unanswerable argument to the legislature 
to postpone for another year the resumption of 
payments—as resumption must always be disas- 
trous to the banks and to their debtors, if com- 
menced when totally unprepared for, either by the 
banks or by their debtors. 

It, then, there were no other reason whatever 
operating on bank directors, and the borrowing 
class which control directors and banks, and all 
others who likewise desire the continuation of sus- 
pension, would they not certainly endeavor to 
maintain (as they do) the state of total unfitness 
of the banks to resume, as the sure means of ob- 
taining further indulgence for continued non-pay- 
ment? ‘The idea that extending to the banks the 
time of indulgence o! non-payment will alone 
serve to inducethem to make preparation to pay, 
is so absurd and ridiculous, that no intelligent 
man, but a bank director, or a bank borrower, 
would have the hardihood to assert it, or to pretend 
to believe it himself, unless to convince an auditor 
deemed stupid enough to be imposed on by the 
grossest possible delusion. 

In conclusion—we repeat, that if it be honestly 
desired by the legislature to compel the banks to 
return to specie payments, the only and the cer- 
tain means will be to STOP THEIR MAKING 
LOANS, as well as declaring dividends. If this 
had been done in 1837, with a very slow and lenient 
curtailment of the existing debts, the banks would 
have resumed specie payments in two years at 
farthest, and might now be in as sound condition 
as the banks of South Carolina, which are all spe- 
cie-paying, and in good credit. Even now, 
though nearly five years have been lost to this ob- 
ject, by foolishly or knavishly leaving it to fraudu- 
lent banks to stop their own legalized and profitable 
frauds, yet even now, if this policy were adopted, 
it would bring about specie payments in less than 
a year, and much sooner than any other legisla- 
tive requisition and penalty whatever. And with- 
oul thus stopping or greatly limiting of loans, the 
banks of Virginia never will pay specie, until 
forced into liquidation, or driven by general want 
of confidence into avowed bankruptcy. 





IRISH POTATOES FROM SEED. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 

Squeeze the mucilaginous pulp with the seed out 
of the “* apples” into a basin containing a weak 
solution of soda or common potash (lukewarm, ) 
when onstirring the mixture, the mucilage will 
dissolve.and allow the seeds to fall to the bottom ; 
they may then be drained or strained out, and 
washed in clean tepid water—sirained again, le(t 
to dry on a cloth, and hung up in paper bags to 
the kitchen ceiling till March, when they may be 
sowed in beds of light rich earth, prepared in the 
usual way for small seeds. The writer found it 
the best way to sow them in drills at one foot 
asunder, for the convenience of weeding, &c. 
‘Tbey should not be sown thick ; they will grow 
very freely. When the leaves and stalks are all 
withered (the early kinds will be months before 
others) they must be taken up and preserved in 
boxes of sand, or very light, dry earth, till the fol- 
lowing spring, when they may be planted (whole) 
in small drills in the usual way, about 1} or 2 in- 
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ches apartin the drills. With proper attention | meeting, moré,than the usual ‘and almost useless 
they will attain a good size ; and when gathering, 
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procedure of agricultural societies in general?” 


can be sorted and named according to fancy, as/ 1 will readily answer, not much more truly, if 
there will bé a numerous variety. The earliest | “agricultural societies in =, (of which we 


kinds, will be first withered, the later ones gene- 
rally attain a larger size. w.C 





REMARKS ON THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


February 9th, 1842. 

In publishing the constitution of the “ Agricul- 
tural Society of the United States’ and a list of 
its officers, I perceive that, although you say 
‘+ you shall heartily rejoice’ if ‘ your anticipations 
and fears” of its failure “‘ should prove to be un- 
founded,” you have -added an argument against 
the plan, which, notwithstanding its brevity, will 
as certainly prevent such hearty rejoicing from 
ever taking place, as if you most anxiously de- 
sired to defeat the project altogether; that is, 
should this argument have the same effect on the 
minds of others which it has produced on your 
own. Indeed, I cannot even imaginé any more 
effectual way fairly to kill any schemé which de- 
pends upon public opinion, than publicly to use 
the strongest reasons we can think of against it. 
Your argument, concise as it is, not only gives 
the substance of all the most plausible objections 
which have been urged against this society, but 


you have much increased its force by pronouncing 


now have some hundreds, I believe,) were indeed 
the * almost useless” things which you here al- 
firm that they are. But we have sanguine hopes 
that more, much more may and will be done; for 
we cannot discern the same difficulties that you 
see, in the way of its accomplishment. None of 
us deem it necessary to success’ that “ members 
from all the states of the union” should attend, 
since we know that there are at least .wo large 
societies embracing all the states of our conlede- 
racy, which have been flourishing for many years, 
without any such general attendance. [ mean the 
American Bible and Missionary Societies; not 
that I would compare these noble associations 
with ours in point of utility—far from it; but [ 
mention them solely to prove that large societies, 
even more comprehensive than ours, may and do 
succeed to a very great degree, although but par- 
tially attended by their members, . All that is.ne- 
cessary is, that there should be sufficient intelli- 
gence, Zeal, and activity in a few to devise and 
direct their operations; and that funds enough 
should be contributed to accomplish such of their 
purposes as require money to achieve them, Such 
funds have always been collected by the societies 
referred to, without the personal attendance of 
more than a few, comparatively speaking, of their 
contributors, and they have also been applied in 
a way, not only to do great good, but to be ap- 


the plan to be “ambitious.” Now if this be true | proved by the absent as weil as the attendant 
of the plan, it must be equally so of its authors;| members. There cannot, therefore, be any rea- 
and must utterly condemn both in the minds of| sonable doubt, but that our society might flourish 
all who affix the same meaning to the term “‘ am- {in the same manner, and by similar means, even 


bitious”’ that I do. 


although its meetings were. attended only by a 


It is at all times a matter of so much regret | small portion of its members compared with the 
with me, where I find we differ in regard to any | whole number. 
of the means for promoting the great cause to} ‘There is, however, a moral certainty that these 
which we have both devoted ourselves, that I | meetings never will be small, if held, as we design 
would never express such difference, un'ess urged | to hold them, during the sessions of congress ; for 


to it by some motive much stronger than ordinary. 


many of the members of that body are also mem- 


True ‘it is, that we have very generally concurred | bers of the Agricultural Society of the United 
in our opinions relative to those means ; and there- | States; and it can hardly be doubted that num- 
fore it increases my present regret to perceive how | bers of persons from the adjoining states will also 
widely we differ respecting the ‘‘ Agricultural So- | attend, more than enough altogether to carry on 
ciety of the United States.” But, connected as | the business of the society quite as efficiently as 
1 am with that association, | feel it to be my duty | any institutions of the kind in our country have 
to endeavor to refute the arguments which you | carried on theirs. But time alone can prove whose 
have urged to prove that “it can not possibly | anticipations are correct, yours or mine. = 

work right.” Your first objection is in the follow-| That such an agricultural society, as you ima- 
ing words: “It cannot be expected that any con- | gine could possibly be formed in the District of 


siderable number of individuals, or enough to 





Columbia, might be there established, I presume 


maintain even the semblance of a United States |no one can doubt who has any knowledge of its 
Agricultural Society, can be induced to travel to| citizens. Bat if these associations have so wo- 
Washington, from all the states of the union.” | fully failed, as you say they have, almost every 
This objection would have some force, if any such | where else in the United States, there surely is 


expectation had been expressed, and its realiza 


- | but little probability that one would do any better 


tion relied upon as essential to the maintenance of in or about the city of Washington. Admit, how- 
such society. But not having heard of any thing | ever, that it would, and that it succeeded far be- 
like it, 1 cannot believe it ever entered into| yond any which has ever yet been established 


the heads of any of the contrivers of this ‘‘ am- 


among us ; there are certain things all-important 


bitious plan,” (if you will have it so,) that some | to the general improvement of American husban- 
members“ from all the states of the union” must | dry, that no local society whatever could possibly 
always attend, “ to maintain even the semblance of |achieve. These are, first, to form a body of hus- 
a United States Agricultural Society.’ Such at-|bandry for the whole union, by collecting and 
tendance you call “ incredible sacrifices; but ad- | publishing all that is at present known and most 
von a bare possibility of their being made, | approved throughout the different states, in 

you 
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“what could be expected from their! branch of rural affairs. This important duty will 
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be assigned to the vice-presidents: of the sociéty, 
and so far as | have any knowledge of the gentle- 
men already appointed, none are more capable of 
executing this duty well. A single report from 
each in regard to his own state would at once ef- 
feet the object, after alt were properly collated and 
arranged for publication; and annual reports af- 
terwards would make public all the improvements 
which are constantly being made throughout our 
country, and which in no other way, probably, 
could so soon, (if at all,) become generally known 
to the whole body of the yeomanry of the United 
States. If the vice-president of any particular 
state should not possess all the requisite informa- 
lion, it is presumable that he could readily obtain 
it from the district and county societies which, I 
believe, are now éstablished throughout the union, 
and whose members, in all probability, would take 
peculiar pleasure in furnishing it, when they knew 
the highly important and national purpose for 
which it was sought. 


The second great object which our society will. 


endeavor to accomplish, and which no local socie- 
ty can possibly effect, will be to ascertain, by fair 
and full trials, the comparative merits of all the 
most approved machines and implemenis used for 
the various purposes of husbandry ; and then to 
make the results as public as possible. This 
would soon have the effect of checking, if it did 
not entirely stop the’eale of the numerous “ catch- 
penny” things, which their owners, at present, 
very often succeed in selling throughout our coun- 
try, to the immense injury of ignorant purchasers ; 
for the awards of such a society would, in all pro- 
bability, be deemed the best attainable evidence of 
merit or demerit in all such articles, by every per- 
son who saw them (or the first time, and of course 
could know nothing of their real value. 

In the last place, such a society ae ours, how- 
ever partially attended, would certainly make our 
brethren, in the distant parts of our confederacy, 
sooner and far better acquainted with each other, 
than any other means that are at all likely to be 
resorted to; and would thereby contribute much 
towards strengthening those bonds of fraternity, 
the preservation of which is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the welfare and happiness of the United 
States: without those ties our union must prove 
nothing better than a ‘* rope of eand.”’ , 

These, my good sir, are my principal reasone for 
differing from you so entirely in regard to the 
Agricultural Society of the United Statee. They 
are the resuit of long and most deliberate reflec- 
tion, made, too, many years ago, and before I had 
any the slightest expectation that such society 
ever would be formed, or that I should have any 
office init. Of course, no ‘esprit du corps” has 
dictated them. Time alone (as I said before) can 
prove which of usis right—you or [. But of one 
thing I feel quite as certain as if it had actually 
happened. It is, that if your anticipations and 
fears should prove unfounded, however “ heartily 
you may rejoice” at it, you cannot possibly do it 
more than will your old friend, 

James M. Garnett. 


[We were reluctant to express the opinions 
which are here censured by our highly esteemed 
friend and correspondent, and will not add a word 
of replication, nor say any thing in reference to 


the “Opposite views presented above. We will 
merely repeat, that we shall not only rejoice, but 
shall be.ready to acknowledge our error, if the 
anticipations should prove false, which, being en- 
tertained, we thought truth and candor required us 
to express; and which were desired to be ex- 
pressed in terms the most respectful, as truly felt, 
for the members of the society. : 

The application of the term “ ambitious” to the 
plan of the society was by no means meant in an 
offensive sense, nor supposed obnoxious to any 
such construction. It was used merely in regard 
to the very wide ground and ephere of operations 
assumed by the society ; and such ambition was 
noble and praiseworthy for its motives, even 
though the practical course might prove to be in- 
judicious and inefficient.—Ep. F. R.] 


HINTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


Raising of lambs.— Build a pen upon the plan 
ofa pig pen. Leave a hole for the lambs to enter. 
Have a trough to put bran or meal in. ‘It will be 
necessary for you first to catch the lambs, and put 
the bran in their mouths two or three times. They 
will learn to eat when five or six days old; and at 
the time (say 15 days old) when they generally 
die for the want of milk, they ‘can live without the 
aid of the mother. I have bad them to run in as 
readily as pigs. 

All stock ought to be housed. They will make 
much more manure, and live upon about one half 
the food. 

Sheep.—The Merino sheep, with a mixture of 
the long wool, is best for — use. 

Cattle —A small cow can live well upon long 
or short grass; buta large one cannot prosper 
upon short grass. 

Tobacco, 1 think, is not as great an exhauster 
as corn, the roots ranning much deeper, aod few- 
er near the surface. , 

Hemp is a very profitable crop. It will grow, 
upon good land, from 7 to 12 feet, and is considered , 
an improver. ‘ 

Flaz is an exhauster, but a profitable crop. I 
have known, from two bushels”’sowing, between 
30 and forty bushels seed made, worth $1.25 per 
bushel, and 330 pounds of flax from the swingle, 
worth 10 cents per pound. 

The oat crop is considered injurious to sandy 
lands, but the clay soil seems to be benefited by it. 

- Buckwheat is considered a very uncertain crop, 
at sate very productive, and a great exhauster of 
lands. ba 7 

The turnip is considered a productive and be- 
neficial crop, but the greatest exhauster of any 
thing sown upon the soil. 

Grasses.—The herds-grass 


is better adapted to 
wet land, and also upon high sandy land, than . 
any other I have tried. 7. - 

Timothy will make the heaviest crop of of 


grass upon moist land, 


and grows well upon hig 
marured land. arg 





: 
Orchard grass grows luxuriaatly, and consi- 
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der it the best grazing grass that I have = 3 

Wheat sown out of season.—I sowed in my 
garden a peck of the Baltimore bearded wheat, 
about the firet of April. There were a few indif- 
ferent heads in July or August. I let it remain. 
It lived over the whole summer, which was dry, 
and I cut it the next 4h of July, as good wheat 
as you ever saw, but not so thick. 


Prince William, Va. R. Foster. 


COMMENTS ON ARTICLES ON BERKSHIRE 
HOGS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

I have thus far stood aloof from the contro- 
versy, Which has been going on between the 
breeders of the different kinds of hogs, which they 
are anxious to put off upon the public. Perhaps 
1 ought to pursue the same course still. But 
there are certain communications in your last 
(January) number, which | think ought not to be 
passed over without comment. And here let me 
assure your readers, that I do not undertake this 
thing in the spirit of controversy. I shail take 
sides with neither party. My sole object is to 
correct certain mis-statements or mistakes, if you 
choose, which, in my opinion, are calculated to 
mislead the public. 

On p. 30, a writer, whose signature is R.S. B., 
uses the broad assertion, ‘‘that the Berkshires 
are not what they are cracked upto be.” And 
in proof goes on to assert, “I have a neighbor 
who has given them a fair trial, to which 1 have 
been an eye-witness. The experiment was made 
in this way:—two Berkshires were placed ina 
stable with two of the common breed, all of the 
same age, and were carefully fed, and at the end 
of nine months were killed, and the result was, 
that the common breed exceeded the Berkshires 
in weight, one fifty and the other sixty pounds.” 
Here it must be admitted, is a very formidable 
assertion. But without intending to impeach 
R. S. B’s. candor, 1 must say that the trial was 
by no.means “a fair one.”’ [Pama one must have 
observed the difference in thrift of hogs of pre- 
cisely the same breed. And even in the same 
litter of pigs, there is ofien the most striking dif- 
ference, some growing off rapidly, whilst others 
are puny and weak and not worth raising. Now, 
in the present instance, all that we are told is, 
that the hogs were equal in numbers, equal in 
age, fed the samé length of time and on the same 
food, and that at slaughtering the common hog 
greatly exceeded the Berkshire in weight. Now, 
without calling one of these facts in question, 
allow me to inquire, may not the increased 
weight of the common heg be accounted for, on 
some other principle than his superiority? Per- 
haps he may have been more healthy, and there- 
fore more hearty; perhaps the Berkshires were 
stinted when young, a misfortune from which 
they never recover; or I can conceive twenty 
other oer on which I can account for the dif- 
ference. But I have already alluded to a litter 
of pigs, in which there is no difference in breed, 
but still a great difference in thrift. Now, when 
R. S. B: will account for this difference, I will do 
the same in his case. 


But R, S. B. presents another formidable ob- 
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lific: a gentleman of my acquaintance had four 
sows, each of which had but one pig, being a loss 
of at least ten per cent. a head, and the generaili- 
ty of them, I believe, do not get more than fou 
or five.” This objection, I confess, somewhat 
surprises me. I really know not what to make 
of it. The Berkshires have hitherto been con- 
sidered as remarkable for their prolific qualities, 
and my own observation has confirmed the fact. 
One of my boars got on a neighbor’s sow four- 
teen pigs, on another nineteen, and on a third, 
twenty-two. And in my own case, my sows 
breeding from this and another boar, have so 
many pigs, that [ am constantly subjected to the 
painlul necessity of killing them, to prevent worse 
consequences. I have always thought a bet a 
very poor expedient to establish any fact. It 
only proves the sincerity and confidence of the 
party. And as this is what! have principaliy in 
view, 1 hereby offer R. S. B. not a bet but a 
barier, that for every Berkshire sow, young or 
vld, he can find having but one pig, I will find 
twenty that have five or more ; and for every full 
grown sow, that has only five, I will find fifty that 
haye ten or more. 

There is another communication in your last 
number, p. 12, signed Bolling Jones, which i think 
requires somé notice, not ‘that it contains any 
mis-statements or even mistakes, but because it 
makes a representation which is calculated to 
discourage the raising of pork among us. This 
gentleman’s hogs, it seems, cost him $22.424 
when the same amount of pork might have been 
bought for $14.96. Here is evidently a gréat 
loss. But let me inquire, in my turn, what line 
of business, in all or any of the pursuits of life, 
is at all times exempt from losses? Would it 
be considefed as wise in the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the manufacturer, or we other person, to 
abandon a pursuit usually profitable, simply be- 
cause he had met witha loss? On this plan ail 
trades and pursuits would be subjected to fluctua- 
tions and changes, which would eventually destroy 
the whole. The fact is that the last pork season 
was a very unusual one. T cannot call to mind 
the time when pork was so cheap. A variety 
of concurrent causes served to depress this ar- 
ticle to a degree never known before. If Mr. 
Jones could have bought it last year for 84, he 
knows that the usual price in his county has 
been $6 and sometimes more. If therefore pork 
had continued at its customary price, a price 
which it will in all probability recover egain, 
there would have been no loss even in his case. 
And here let me remark, that the sure and direct 
mode to raise the price of pork, is to do just as 
this gentleman has done: abandon the raising 
of it himself, and discourage it as far as he can 
in others also. If this state of things become 
general, we shall soon be without hogs of our 
own, and then the Kentuckian will charge ug 
just what he pleases for his. 

But Mr. Jones, according to his own showing, 
has subjected himself to full twice the expense 
that there was any need for in raising his hogs. 
His hogs, it seems, in 15 months and & days, 
‘Seach ate 37 bushels 14 peck of corn.” NowI 
affirm, and that too upon actual trials, pec | 
to many bundreds, that 11 bushels of corm) wit 





such other food as every farm will produee, i 


. m ‘ 18 
jection to the Berkshires, » They are not pro- | sufficient to keep & hog in good thrift for the firet 
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12-months of his life, and then to fatten him in 
the bargain. And this { say, not from the report 
of a servant, but, being my own hog-herd, I know 
it to be a fact. Thies subject has already been 
presented in detail by me, and pubiished in the 
October number of the Southern Planter, to which I 
refer Mr. Jones and all others who may be curi- 
ous about it. f would just remark, that his great 
error seems to be that he had corn, and scarcely 
any thing else for his hogs, and hence his great 
expense in rearing them. 

But, Mr. Kditor, before I leave this subject, I 
have a word to say to you, and this in fact was 
my chief reason for taking up my pen at this 
time. At the end of Mr. Mahard’s communica- 
tion, page 17, you have appended a note, in which 
you seem to discourage the strenuous efforts which 
are now in progress to improve our stock. I say 
seem, for | cannot believe that a man who has 
done so much for the improvement of the soil as 
you have, would designedly throw one single ob- 
struction in the way of improving our stock. In 
this ‘note “humbug, humbugging, humbug for- 
ever, deception” and such like, frequently occur, 
as connecied with this subject. Now, although 
lam free to admit with you, that many imposi- 
tions have been practised in this matter, yet I am 
by no means prepared to concede that all is hum- 
bug and deception. I believe that among those 
who have imported fine animals, with the view 
of propagating and selling them, are many as 
honest, as high-minded, and as much above the 
meanness of deception, as any class of men what- 
ever, I will even go further, and say, that these 
United States owe to these men a debt of graiti- 
tude, which they will find it very difficult to ex- 
tinguish. These, I doubt not, are your sentiments 
as much as they are mine. Why, then, allow me 
to ask, cast ridicule upon a whole class of men, 
when comparatively few deserve it? But, sir, im- 
provements are certainly in progress, and no re- 
presentations of humbuggery, by implication or 
in any other way, can possibly arrest them. Men 
will see for themselves, and when the {fact is ob- 
vious, they will not allow it to be controverted. 
When I was a boy, my father had the good 
judgment. and kindnesa to require me to hold 
the handles of the plough. But afier I com- 
menced my little education, | knew nothing prac- 
tically of this implement for about 20 years. At 
the expiration of this period, it was my good for- 
tune to return to the ploagh again. I only re- 
gret that 1 did not return much earlier. But 
when I came to my old acquaintance, I was lite- 
rally astonished at the improvement which had 
been effected init. Instead of that little unsteady 
thing which merely scratched the surface, I found 
a solid implement, which took a firm hold on the 
soil, and.completely inverted the sod. With this 

ractical evidence before my eyes, and in my 

ands, could I doubt that an improvement had 
taken place in the plough. Inthe same man- 
per, some years ago our hogs were a long-sneut- 
ed, lank-sided, long-legged, ugly beast, requiring 
two or three years to get their growth, and a poor 
affair even then. Now I see an animal compact 
in form, having a large proportion of body, 
with leg just enough to take the necessary exer- 
cise, but not enough to fit it for mischief, and 
giving me more meat, and better meat, in 12 or 
18 months, than the old hog did in twice that 
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timé.» And shall f not cail this an improvement 3 
You, sir, in your zeal to. prevent improsition, may 


call this humbuggery ; but I call it solid improve- 
ment. ae Pe *% 2 

Notwithstanding-what I. have said) 1 cheerful- 
ly acknowledge that the public. has been sadly 
gulled on this subject. JI doubt not that in some 
instances, when Brother Jonathan was hard run 
fora genuine pig, and strongly tempted by the 
$10 jingling in his bearing, he was prevailed on, 
just this one time,to senda {low] grade pig. Inother 
instances, when there has been honesty enough 
to send the genuine, the inferior have been se- 
lected for this purpose, whilst the best have been 
kept athome. These are the cases, sir, which 
you so justly and severely reprebend. But in the 
midst of all these spurious coins, there is certainly 
some genuine metal; and this is all that is con- 
tended for by youf humble servant, ; 

J. H. Turner. 


QUERIES IN REGARD TO PREVALENT DIS- 
EASES PRODUCED BY LOCAL CAUSES. 


The following queries were drawn up at first 
for the consideration of the Board 9f Agriculture. 
But they were not offered by the writer, because 
he deemed it injudicious, at the outset, that the 
subjects of inquiry should be more extensive 
than those actually adopted by the Board. But 
there is no subject, not strictly belonging to prac- 
tical husbandry, which has a closer relation to the 
interests of agriculturists, through a large part-of 
Virginia, than the investigation of the sources of 
malaria, and its effects, and, by ascertaining facts, 
to discover any means for the prevention or mitiga- 
tion of this scourge and destroyer. To invite at- 
tention to the investigation, and the furnishing of 
accurately observed facts, these queries are here 
submitted in their original form, to serve merely 
as suggestions. Nearly ‘all men of observation 
and experience who reside in lower and middle 
Virginia, though knowing nothing of medical 
science, have’ by observation learned facie which 
would throw some light on this dark subject ; and 
still more could be done by country’ physicians 
possessing also equal means for observation. Any 
accurate facts furnished on this subject we would 
gladly publish ; and whether few or many, they 
will, according to their extent, form.useful mate- 
rials for future and more extended Jabors of the 
Board of Agriculture. _We have long been con- 
vinced, and have stated the grounds of the con- 
viction, that much of the production of the baleful 
effecis of malatia may be prevented by a proper | 
system of agriculture, aided and enforced by legis- 
lative enactments and strict police ; and that such 
a system would be profitable 


fitable of itself directly, and 
ten-fold more profitable indirectly, as serving to 
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lessen the losses and pain’ and unhappiness. pfo- 
duced by disease and death.—Epn. F. R. 


* 1. Is your region or neighborhood subjected to 
aint tien (the effects of malaria,) or any 
other diseases produced by local causes—andj to 
what extent and degree, in general ? 

2. What are the supposed !ocal causes or parti- 
cular sources of malaria, and their comparative 
injurious power—as rapid rivers and smaller 
sireams sometimes overflowing the bordering 
low-lands, tide-water marshes, salt or fresh, 
swamps, mill-ponds, and the pessage of floods 
from mill-ponds, at uncertain and irregular times, 
over salt tide marshes? 
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which has too much uncombined potash, have 
often found out by its effect upon their hands. 
Cloth made of wool, or part wool, will be ruined 
by it—the affinity of potash and wool being 
1 at that a very good soft soap can be made of 
them. 

On the other hand, if the grease is in. excese 
the soap is good for nothing ; the alkali in the 
compound being already surcharged with grease, 
has no power for removing dirt, stains, &c.— 
while the uncombined grease defiles whatever it 
is applied to. As before remarked, for the ordi- 
nary purposes, for which this kind of soap is 
wanted, the potash should be in excess. If it is 
too much so, however, the soap, as the saying is, 


* 6 ; . o, So . . 
$. Have diseases from such causes increased or will not come” —nor will it if the grease is. so in 


diminished in frequency or virulence within any 


the slightest degree. If either of these causes 


certain past time, and if so, to what circumstances |'8 Operating to prevent its “coming,” the best 


are the changes ascribed ? 
4. Can the lessening or removal of malaria and 


way to ascertain it is by touching the seap 
to the tongue. If the potash predominates to an 


tg be effected by the action of the residents, | &X'ent sufficient 10 prevent the soap {rom coming 
Whar aeerotttie sce, or necessarily requiring into work, its effect upon that organ will be rather 
new legislation, or general police, in regard to ee ervey potash is rr felt at all, more'tie 
drainage, mill-ponds, removal of nuisances, &c.? must . adc we But, as I have before intimated, 

6. In illustration, and as proof, state particularly there are ether causes of failure besides these two. 
any known facts, and the authority on which they A very small portion of common, or any other 
rest, which serve to confirm the opinions expressed kind of salt, or of any kind of acid, will prevent 


in answer to the preceding queries. 


——_—_—_—— 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING SOAP. 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


the combination desired. The tformer unites with 
the water, forme a brine and settles to the bottom, 
and on being permitted to cool, will leave a great- 
er or less thickness at the top of an infetior kind 
of hard soap; according to the greater or less 
amount of grease used. Acid will unite with the 
potash—make a brine of the water which will 


Mr, Buckminster :—I am not quite satisfied | settle to the bottom, and if there is enough of it 
with your explanatien and recipe for making | in leave the clear grease at the top, 
softsoap. This article is a compound of potash| There is generally some salt in family grease 
‘and tallow, or-greage, which union is formed in | unless it has been boiled upon water. Sulphate 
conformity with the laws of chemical affinity, | of lime or magnesia is in some wells so abundant 
and in different proportions. . Whenever they | as to render it impossible to make good soft soap, 


are brought together in these proportions, so that 


with the water. The sulphuric acid of these sub- 


their respective particles come into uniform con- | stances having a stronger affinity for potash than 
tact, unless some counteracting substance is min- | for these, leaves the latter, unites with the former, 
gled with them, the union is inevitable and its | and forms a salt called sulphate of potash, which 
result good soap. In order that these particles | being dissolved in the water forms a brine and 
may be brought into complete and uniform con- | settles to the bottom. 


tact, agitation with water is necessary. 


Again, carbonic acid, (@ gas,) which is con- 


The quantity of water required, depends on | stantly floating in the air, has a strong affiaity for 
the quality of soap you wish to produce. A bar-| potash, and when united with it forms a salt 
rel of soap may be three-fourths water. With |(pearl-ash) which will prevent soft soap from 


this quantity and the proper proportions of potash 


‘‘coming.” This union is constantly 


oing on 
and grease, it will be very good soap. It is how- | with the potash, even before it is lexthioa rom 
ever more commonly seven-eighths water, and | the ashes, so that if they are very old, so much 
sometimés reduced much more, and then, of| of this kind of salt is formed that unless it is in 
course, it is very inferior in quality, not that it |some way removed, soap cannot be made of the 
will not do its office, and do it as well, but it does | lie. For the same reason old potash, which is on 
less. If this process be so simple and its result | the outside of the lump, where the air has come 
so inevitable, your Correspondent wishes to know | into contact with it, will be pretty sure to disap- 
why any person who attempts it has ‘bad luck’’| point the expectation of the soapmaker. This 
and fails. There are séveral causes of this. A | difficulty, which always occurs to a greater or 
very common one is that either the potash or /|less extent, must be removed, and for this purpose 


grease ig in excess. 


(not, as you seem to intimate, for “‘its strength’) 


The former ought always to be so to some ex- | lime is used, it having a stronger affinity for car- 
tent, to make the soap effective for cleansing | bonic acid than potash has. Consequently when 


whatever it may be appli 





o. That part of the | they are brought into eontact, the acid leaves the 
We alwaye ready to| potash—combines with the lime and forms an 


combine with any substance which is brought | insoluble substance called carbonate of lime, and 
into contact with it, for which it has an affinity. |ie simply pulverized limestone. There are other 
For animal fat of all kinds this afioliy ls very difficulties in the way of making this kind of 





strong, and more or legs so for all kinds o 


animal | soap in Boston and vicinity. Coal ashes produce 





matter, as washwomen, who have used that/no potash. The same ie the fact with turf or peat 
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ashes. Nor have the ashes of rotten and decay- 
ed wood any of this substance in them, while 
that which has been soaked in sea water has -a 
portion of salt among its ashes. 

One word by the way of a recipe or process 
in conformity with these facts. 

In preparing the ashes for leaching about one 
peck of unslaked lime, after being slaked and 
completely pulverized, should be mingled and 
equally mixed with three buehels of good ashes, 
damped enough to prevent dust from rising. In 
this way, as you will perceive, the lime and pot- 
ash come into close contact with each other, as 
soon as the latter is drawn from the ashes by the 
water which is applied for leaching them, and 
therefore the acid has the best gprs opportuni- 
ty for coming in contact and uniting with it. 
Lime placed at the bottom of the leach, by itself 
alone and unmixed with the ashes, will do the 
lie a great deal of good by attracting much of its 
acid, as it passes through, though much less than 
when mingled with the ashes thrgughout equally. 
Placing it upon the top of the leach is almost 
useless. Water can dissolve only about 1.500 
part of ite weight of lime; and only that lime 
which is dissolved while the Jeaching water is 
paesing through it comes at all into contact with 
the potach. To put lime into the soap is much 
worse than useless. ae 

Nor am I quite satisfied with your leach tub. 
It should be perfectly tight, with but one hole in 
the bottom for drawing off the lie and that as 
carefully stoppe@as your cider barrel until your 
lie ie fit to draw off. A board with a dozen inch 
holes bored through it, resting upon bricks edge- 
wise and covered half an inch thick with shavings 
makes a good bottom for a leach tub. 

The ashes when put in should be crowded and 
trodden completely together, leaving about three 
inches of space at the top of the tub for receiving 
the water. 

After filling in water until the ashes will take 
ho more, it should be permitted to stand 4 or 5 
hours to allow the lime an opportunity for com- 
bining with the carbonic acid. The lie is then to 
be drawn off, and so much of it as is under the 
falee bottom, or between that and the ashes, 
should be again put upon the top of the leach, 
that by a second passage through the leach it 
may be made perfectly caustic. 

Your mode of testing the strength of the lie is 
ae good as any, unless an instrument called an 
alkalimeter is at hand. Lie thus made, if not too 
strong or too weak, will be certain to combine with 
the grease as soon as the mixture is warm enough 
to melt the grease, provided it is moderately stir- 
red, and provided the grease is pure. This may 
be made certain by boiling it a few minutes with 
half its weight of water, and afterwards letting it 
stand long enough for the water tosubside. With 
25 pounds of such grease you may be eure of an 
excellent barrel of soap. Soap BorLer. 

Newton, Feb. 2, 1842. 


POWDER OF SLIPPERY ELM. 


From the United States Gazette. 
We live but to learn and obtain knowledge. 
Being in the country a few days since, on a visit to 





a sick friend, | was shown en article entirely new 
\o me, which is said to be remarkably nutritious 
and palatable for debilitated and sick persona. 

It was flour, prepated by the Shakers from slip- “ 
pery elm, and used me as arrow-root. One~ 


‘table-spoonful of this flour, boiled in a pint of new 


milk, is excellent to feed infants weaned from the 
breast. ‘They will not only fatten upon it, but it will 
prevent bowel complaints. It makes an easy and 
nutritious diet for consumptive and dyspeptic per- 
eons. From the character I received of it, I pre- 


sume that it only need be known to boooue ge- 
neral use. ae 


‘DRIVING CATTLE. 


I have often witnessed the infliction-of cruelties 
on dumb beasts accused of sullenness, by persons 
attempting to lead or drive an animal alone. This 
subject was brought to mind so forcibly a few 
days since, by a neighbor sending a boy to lead a 
a heifer a distance of several miles, by a rope at- 
tached to her horns and nose, that I determined to 
write aline uponit. The restiveness of cattle, in 
such cases, is caused by skittishness. The reme- 
dy is simple and efficient. Fasten a board before 


the face, in the usual manner of blinding breachy* 
cattle, and the wildest cow or heifer may be led 
or driven with perfect ease.— Maine Oultivator. 


; i 
AN ESSAY ON THE SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE 
BEST ADAPTED TO KENTUCKY. 


By Adam Beatty, of Mason county, Ky. * 


[To this essay was awarded the premium of- 
fered by the Agricultural Society of Kentucky.] 


In adopting a system of agriculture best suited 
to the circumstances of our state, regard must be 
had to its variety of soil and climate. The climate 
of Kentucky extends from thirty-six and a hall to 
thirty-nine degrees of north latitude. So far as 
regards climate, every part of the state is well 
adapted to the culture of Indian corn; but wheat 
can be grown to advantage only in the.more 
northern parte. Indeed, even in those parts best 
adapted to wheat; this useful grain, except for our 
own. immediate supply, is not found to be a very 
profitable crop. The new states to the north ‘and 
west, in the cheapness of their lands and better 
adaptation to wheat from climate and soil, will al- 
ways have great advantages over our state in 
supplying the. New Orleans market.» The culture 
of that article to any considerable extent, in Ken- 
tucky, will, in the general, be found not to be use- 
ful or advantageous, and ought, except to the ex- 
tent of supplying our own wants, to be left to 
such of our farmers as occupy a soil not adapted 
to hemp and tobacco. ‘Besides the emia | of 


the wheat crop in the rich vegetable soils of 
tucky,t it is very ext ing, and requires much 
* In New England cattle are called “ breachy” 
which break through fences, 
t Liebig says, that soils particularly rich in humus 


are not favorable to the growth of* wheat.— Organic 
Chemistry, p. 197-8, 
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attention to manuring aud grassing of land to pre- 
vent its deterioration. 

Barley is better adapted to our soil and climate, 
is not so exhausting, and may, in those parts of 
the state where there is‘a demand for it, be culti- 
vated to more advantage than wheat. 

In the rich vegetable soils of Kentucky, which 
are well adapted to the growth of hemp and to- 
bacco, these crops, together with the necessary 
grains for feeding stock, such as corn, rye ard oats, 
and the appropriate vegetables for the same pur- 


pose, igo be the principal objects of culture. 





To can be grown to advantage in every 
part of tHe state where the soil is suitable, but it is 
more peculiarly adapted to the Green River coun- 
try, where the climate is better suited to the pro- 
duction ofa first rate article. 

A system of agriculture best suited to our cir- 
cumstances, whilst it should embrace every vari- 
ery of product, to which our soil and climate is 
adapted, should be so diversified as to appro- 
priate lands of various qualities and lying in va- 
rious latitudes, to the production of those articles 
which are best adapted to the nature of the soil and 
most suitable to the surrounding circumstances. 

Thus lands lying near a large town or city, 
where the facilities {or obtaining manure are very 
great, may be advantageously applied to the pro- 
duction of such articles as will serve for the con- 
sumption of the place. 

By directing our efforts to the production of as 
great a variety of articles as the nature o! our soil 
and climate and other circumstances will justify, 
we shall obtain all the advantages resulting from 
a division of labor, and at the same time guard 
against the consequences of over production. 

If the whole energies of our state were directed 
to the culture of tobacco, there would not only be 
a misapplication of labor in attempting to produce 
that article in lands unsuited to the crop, but there 
would be an over production, and consequently a 
considerable diminution of price. If a like effort 
should be made to extend the culture of hemp, a 
similar consequence would result ; and ¢o in rela- 
tion to any other agricultural product. Still greater 
evils would result if we were to direct all our 
efforts to .the raising of live stock. ‘The conse- 


quence would not only be the usual result of 


a supply exceeding the demand, but there would be 
a surplus left on hand, which would have to be 
fed and sustained in the hope of a future demand 
at some distant but uncertain period. 

But although our agricultural efforts should be 
directed to as great a variety of products as cir- 
cumstances will admit of, yet the same individual 
ought not to attempt the culture of too great a 
number of articles. In general farmers will suc- 
ceed better by directing their main efforts to some 
one crop as an article for sale, and such others as 
are necessary to feed their stock and furnish sub- 
sistence for their families. 

[n*one particular our 
shoul uniform. W 
ture of the crops we c 

Id be taken so to cu 


ystem of agriculture 
Wer umay be the na- 
the utmost care 
our lands as never 







. Although there hae been considerable improve- 
ment in our system of agriculture within the last 
twenty years, yet there can be no doubt we are 
still far behind the improvements of the age in 


the highly useful science of agriculture. 


—— 7 


The extreme natural fertility of our beet lands 


- finduced our early getilers to {all into the error, 


that it would be impossible to exhaust them. 
The great depth of the vegetable mould and a 
most excellent subsoil founded upon limestone 
rock, very naturally induced the opinion that it 
was inexhaustible. Experience has shown the 
fallacy of this idea, but is difficult even at thie day, 
to make the generality of farmers sensible of the 
extent of deterioration which much of our natu- 
rally rich soil has already undergone; and aitill 
more difficult to convince them of the great ad- 
vantages which would result from such a change 
of our system of husbandry as will restore our 
exhaasted soil to its original state of fertility. . 

A continued cause of deterioration must ulti- 
mately terminate in such a reduction of soil as 
will render the product of less value than the 
labor necessary to bring it to maturity. Sucha 
course of cultivation not only diminishes the pro- 
fit of the farmer each succeeding year, until his 
profit is reduced to nothing, but his capital vested 
in land will be afmost entirely sunk. 

rhe least reflection will satisfy any one of the 
disadvantage of such a system. It costs no 
more labor to cultivate an acre of ground pro- 
ducing sixty bushels of corn than would be re- 
quired to cultivate the same acre afier it has been 
so reduced in fettility as to produce only thirty 
bushels. Now if the agriculturist who raises 
thirty bushels of corn per acre is barely paid for 
the labor expended in raising it, it is evident that 
the additional thirty bushels which it would have 
produced if the soil had not been suffered to di- 
minish in fertility, would have been clear gain. 

The same would be equally true of hemp, to- 
bacco, and every other crop, except the small 
additional labor of harvesting the increased crop 
and preparing it for market afier it has been 
brought to maturity. 

As land can be much more easily kept in good 
heart and fertile condition than it can be restored 
alter it has been deteriorated, a discreet farmer 
will always resort to the easier method, especially 
as it is by far the most profitable one. 

If we take from land all or nearly all that it 
produces, and restore nothing, we gradually ab- 
stract from it those nourishing princes; which 
are essential to the growth of plants; and when 
the work of destruction has been carried to a 
certain extent, there will no longer remain in the 
soil a sufficient quantity of nourishing ingredi- 
ents to produce a crop sufficient to pay for its 
cultivation. If a beneficent Providence had not 
made provision for a supply to a. considerable ex- 
tent of those elementary principles which consti- 
tute in various states of combination, the appro- 
priate food of plants over and above what is fur- 
nished by the soil, our best lands under a bad 
state of cultivation would long since have been 
reduced to a state of complete sterility. In a 
state of nature every thing is restored to the 
soil which is drawn from it by the growth of 
plants, and hence it continually increases in fer- 
tility. To preserve the fertility of land while in 
a state of cultivation, it is only necessary to re- 
store to the soil such aproportion of the fertiliz- 
ing ingredients as will, together with those fur- 
nished from the atmosphere, be equivalent to the 
sum of those drawn {rom the soil by the growing 
crops. 
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pact heaps, so as to expose as little surface as pos- 
sible to the falling rain; to thisend the manure 
collected in cow yards, feeding pens, &c., should 
occasionally be thrown into heaps in the form of 
a stack, mingling therewith, during the process, a 
due proportion of gypsum. A aiill further pre- 
caution might be used, by removing the manure, 
as soon ag it is in a fit condition, to the fields for 
which it is destined, and there spread. This 
would check any remaining disposition to fer- 
ment, and the falling rains would carry the 
ammonia down into the soil, with which it would 
combine, and thus all danger of further loss, 
to any considerable extent, would be avoid- 
ed. From what has been said, it will be seen 
that manure ie liable to great loss during the pro- 
cess of fermentation, unless the utmost care Is 
used to prevent the escape of ammonia. {I ma- 
pure is suffered to undergo complete decomposi- 
tion, there will be a considerable saving of labor 
in hauling and spreading, and much less difficuity 
in ploughing the ground on which it is distributed, 
but there will be more or less loss of come of the 
most valuable ingredients of the manure. If the 
proper precautions are used to prevent the escape 
of ammonia, perhaps.upon the whole, it will be 
found most advantageous to suffer the manure to 
undergo atleast a partial decomposition, before 
it is removed to the fields for which it is intended. 
But, notwithstanding every precaution that can be 
used in preserving and applying putrescent ma- 
nures, some loss will be sustained. Ammonia 
readily entets into combination with carbonic 
acid, forming a volatile compound, and is itself, 
while in a gaseous form, with all its volatile 
compounds, ‘extremely soluble in water.* And 
hence every particle of water evaporating from a 
dung heap will carry with it ammonia and car- 
bonic acid, unless they shall have been converted 
into a salt, which is not volatile. Alumina (clay) 
exercises an indirect influence on vegetation, by 
its power of attracting and retaining water and 
ammonia.”~ Liebig informs us, that “ a part 
only of the carbonate of ammonia which is con- 
veyed by rain to the soil is received by plants, 
because a certain part of it ie volatilized with 
the vapor of water.”” Butif the soil contains a 
due proportion of gypsum, or when deficient 
in this respect, if it should be supplied from time to 
time with gypsum, ‘ the carbonate of ammonia, 
contained in rain water,’ (and of course that 
which is carried down into the soil by rains, fall- 
ing on putrescent manures) “ is decomposed by 
gypsum, in precisely the same manner as in the 
manufacture of sal-ammoniac. Soluble sulphate 
of ammonia and carbonate of hme are formed ; 
and this salt of ammonia, possessing no vola- 
tility, is consequently retained in the soil. All 


the gypsum gradually disappears, but its action!’ 


upon the carbonate of ammonia continues as lon 
as a trace of it exists.”{ It willbe observed {rom 
the reasoning of Liebig, that the ammonia which 
the soil receives during the decomposition of long 
manure, which may be left or spread on the 
ground, is also liable to sustain a loss by combin- 
ing with water and passing off in the form of 
vapor. But as inthis case, the process of fer- 
mentation is very slow, the carbonate of ammonia 





* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, p. 130. +Ib. 191. 
t Ib. 141, 142. 
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will have more time to combine with the soil, and 
the roots of plants are constantly engaged in 
absorbing it. During slow fermentation there 
is probably but little loss of carbonate of ammonia, 
even when gypsum is not present, and when pre- 
sent none at all. , | ; 

So far, therefore, as the products of the soil, 
which are not useful for the consumption of man 
or beast, can be left on the ground, that will be 
the most economical application of manure. In 
this mode of applying il, the labor of transporting 
and distributing it will be saved, and much less 
loss will be sustained by evaporation than where 
the decomposition is rapid, and no gypsum used. 
Thus it will be advantageous to leave upon the 
ground as much of the stubble of wheat, rye, &c., 
as can be lelt consistently with an economical 
saving of the grain. With the same view corn 
stalks may be left on the ground and ploughed in. 
Tie straw of rye and oats, fed off to stock, and 
of the second crop of clover when fully ripe, will 
also be of great advantage to the soil. All these 
will undergo slow fermentation, and if not suffer- 
ed to be washed away by heavy rains {rom roll- 
ing lands, will add much carbonate of ammonia 
and some potash to the soil. Liebig informs us, 
that ‘‘ammonia, evolved from manure, is imbibed 
by the soil, either in solution in water, or in the 
gaseous form, and plants thus receive a larger 
supply of nitrogen than is afforded them by the 
atmosphere.”* Indian corn, as well as rye and 
oats, is sometimes fed off by turning stock in the 
fitid. In this mode of feeding the whole product 
of the soil is restored, and the land must necessa- 
rily be enriched, in proportion to the quantity of 
nourishing ingredients, which the growing crop 
received from the atmosphere, (always a large: 
proportion,) with such abatement only as will be 
equal to the loss of ammonia, sustained by evapo- 
ration. 

Inthe remarks [ have hitherto made on ma- 
nures, | have not referred to one species, which 
Liebig considers of very great value, I allude to 
human excrements. This subject is treated very 
much at large, in the work to which I have so 
often referred, but it would extend this essay to 
too great a length to go fully into an‘examination 
of this very important ingredient. A few extracts 
will be sufficient to show its importance. At 
p. 242 he remarks, “‘ that if we admit that the 
liquid and solid excrements of man, amount on 
an average to 1} Ibs. daily, (5-4 Ib. urine and 
i lb. feeces,) and that both taken together con- 
tain 8 per cent. of nitrogen, then in one year they 
will amount to 547 Ibs. which contain 16.41 Ibs. 
of nitrogen, a Goente sufficient to yield the ni- 
trogen of 800 Ibs, of wheat, rye, oats, or of 900 
Ibs. of barley.” 


‘This (he observes) is much more than is 


g| necessary to add to an acre of land, in order to 


obtain with the assistance of nitrogen absorbed 


from the atmosphere, the richest possible crop 


every year. Every town and farm might thus 
supply itself with the manure, which besides 
containing the most nitrogen, contains also the 
most phosphates ; and if an alternation of cro 

were adopted, they would be most — y 
using at the same time, bones and the lixiviated 
ashes of wood, the excrements of animals might 





* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 141. 
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says “that with every pound of urine a pound of 
wheat might be produced.” 

At page 241-2 he states that liquid animal ex- 
crements, such as the urine with which the solid 
excrements are impregnated, contain the great- 
est part of their ammonia in the state of salts, in 
a form, therefore, in which it has completely lost 
its volatility; when presented in this condition, 
not the smallest portion of ammonia is lost to 
plants, itis all dissolved by water and imbibed by 
their roots.” 

I will quote but one more passage which goes 
to show the great superiority of human manure 
over that of other animals. ‘In respect to. the’ 
quantity of nitrogen contained in excrements, 100 
parts of the urine of a healthy man are equal to 
1300 parts of the fresh dung of a horse, according 
to the analysis of Maeair and Marcet, and to 600 
parts of those of a cow.” 

Ashes of wood and vegetable substances from 
which potash is derived, is also a very important 
manure. ‘Most plants, perhaps all of them 
contain organic acids of very different composition 
and properties, all of which are in combination 
with bases, such as potash, soda, lime or magne- 
sia.”* Without alkaline bases, Liebig says, 

‘s6 most plants could not exist.”” And it is a re- 
markable fact that where there is a want of the 
usual alkaline base in a soil, suitable to a particu- 
lar plant, another alkaline base will be subatitut- 
ed.t This fact shows the indispensable necessity 
of an alkaline base in all plants. If further proo! 
were wanting the fact that ail trees and plants 
contain more or less of the alkaline bases would 
be perfectly satisfactory. Some trees require 
much less alkali than others. Thus pines and 
fir trees require a much smaller quantity of the 
alkaline bases than other species. And conse- 
quently the former thrive well on a soil where the 
latter could not exist.| One hundred parts of 
wheat straw yield 15.5 parts of ashes ; the same 
quantity of the dry stalks of barley 8.54 parts ; 
and of oats straw only 4.42. ‘The ashes of all 
these are of the same composition.”§ The faets 
here stated, prove that wheat is much more ex- 
hausting of this particular manure than barley or 
oats. 

Of such great value are ashes esteemed in 
Germany, that they are transported, as Liebig 
informs us, “ from the distance of 18 or 24 miles.” 
They are particularly valuable to meadows, as 
these are constantly drained of their potash by the 
annual removal of the crops of hay—a crop con- 
taining a large portion of that ingredient. 

It is obvious that if a soil contain only a limited 
quantity of potash, it must in time be entirely ex- 
hausted, if the growing crops are annually remov- 
ed, and no part of the product is restored, unless a 
supply is derived from some other seurce. — 

he atmosphere furnishes a smal! quantity, but. 
by no means sufficient to replenish the waste oc- 
casioned by the growing crops, and hence the 
necessity of making up the deficiency by the ap- 
— of ashes and’other manures, containing 

tash. Ri i 
M Liebig relates an extraordinary instance of the 
eflects of depriving a soil of its potash, which 




































*Liebig’s Organic Chemistry; 148. Ib. 149. 
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be completely dispensed with.” At page 246 heJoccurred in the vicinity of Gottingen. A pro- 


prietor of land, “in order to obtain potash, plant- 
ed his whole lard with wormwood, the ashes of 
which are well known to contain a large portion 
of the carbonate of that alkali. » The consequence - 
was that he rendered his land quite incapable 
of bearing grain for many years, in consequence 
of having entirely deprived the soil of its pot- 
ash.’’* a. 

Liebig says, “itis the greatest possible mis- 
take to suppose that the temporary diminution of 
lertility in soil is owing to the loss of humus; it 
is the mere consequence of the exhaustion of the 
alkalies.” He states a variety of facta to corro- 
borate this opinion. When we reflect that the 
principal ingredient, furnished by humus to the 
growing plants, is carbon in the form of carbonic 
acid, and that plants derive a very abundant sup- 
ply of this element, after the formation of their 
leaves from the atmosphere, by means of their 
absorbing power, we cannot but regard. the opi- 
nion that the diminution of fertility in soiJs is more 
owing to the loss of alkalies than humus, as at 
least very plausible. ce is of opinion that 
the great diminution in the fertility of the soil in 
Virginia, since its first settlement, is owing to the 
exhaustion of its alkalies. He estimates that 
‘‘from every acre of this land, there were re- 
moved in the space of one hundred years 1200 Ibs. 
of alkalies in leaves, grain and straw ; it became 
untruitful therefore because it was deprived of 
every particle of alkali which had been reduced 
toa soluble state; and because that which was 
rendered soluble again in the space of one year, 
was not sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
plants.” f 

Silicate of potash is an ingredient of indispen- 
sable necessity to the vigorous growth of the 
small grains, and of all — of the grass kind. 
Ashes is the source whence it is derived, and 
hence the importance of saving and applying thie 
manure to our cultivated land, and. particularly to 
that which is appropriated to meadows and rais- 
ing of wheat. Ashes which have not been lixi- 
viated are of the greatest value, as a manure, but 
after having undergone that process, they still © 
contain silicate of potash, and salts of phospho- 
ric acid, and consequently are of great impor- 
tance as a succor to all plants of the grass kind.t 

Phosphoric acid is also a very important ingre- 
dient, particularly for the small grains. It is found 
in the ashes of all plants, * and always in combi- 
nation with alkalies and alkaline earths.” ‘ The 
seeds of corn (wheat) could not be formed with- 
out the phosphate of magnesia, which is one of 
their invariable constituents.” 

I cannot quit this subject without recommending 
to every agriculturist, paar w study of Liebig’s 
very able work an agricultural chemistry, ‘and 
particularly that part of it which treats of manures, 
and the means of preserving the fertility of 
soils. 

Although the manuring of lands, if proper 
care be taken in collecting, preserving and distri- 
buting them, will do much towards. preserving 
their fertility, and renovating such as have been 
deteriorated by bad husbandry, yet other means 
can be resorted to, with great advantage in has- 


tIb. 1986, 





* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 161. 
tIb. 228. § Ib, 200, 201. 
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The office of the soil is, “1. To receive and 
digest the food designed for the growing plant. 
2. ‘To serve as a medium for conveying to the 
spongiolets ‘or mouths of the plants the water 
holding in solution the different substances which 
pass into and nourish them; and, 3. To serve as 
a basis for fixing the roots of the plants, and 
maintaining them in an upright position.” * 

The following are the most important elemen- 
tary principles, which, in various states of com- 
bination enter into the composition of vegetable 
matier, and furnish the appropriate food for grow- 
ing plants ; oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and car- 
bon, together with a small portion of the alkalies 
and oxides of various metals. So far as these 
elementary principles are supplied from other 
sources than the soil in which crops are grown, 
the waste occasioned by their removal is replen- 
ished. Plante possess the power of decomposing 
water,t and appropriating ite elements by assimi- 
lation as food; and as water is composed of hy- 
drogen and oxygen, it followe that two of the fore- 
going elements are derived in large quantities 
from the atmosphere through the medium of rain, 
snow and dews. 

Liebig, in various parts of his able work on or- 
ganic chemistry, has shown that plants derive 
rom the atmosphere, by the absorbing power of 
their leaves,.a large and regular supply of carbon 
in the form of carbonic acid. He adds that dur- 
ing the heat of summer, (a plant) derives its car- 
bon exclusively from the atmosphere.” t 

Here then we have the source whence is de- 
tived in large quantities three of the principal ele- 
ments, which in various states of combination as- 
sist in furnishing food lor growing crops. Nitro. 
gen is known to be essential to the healthy and 
vigorous growth of plants. Thies element exists 
in large quantities in all animal substances, and 
also to a considerable extent in decaying vegeta- 
ble matters, but much of it escapes in the form of 
ammonia during the process of decomposition. 
{t wae difficult until recently to account for the 
manner in which the loss (sustained by soils 
while in cultivation) of this indispensable ingre- 
dient of fertility, ie replenished. Liebig has shown 
in a very satisfactory manner that ammonia (com- 
posed of three parts, by weight, of hydrogen, 
and 14 parts nitrogen) is combined with rain wa- 
ter and snow in small quantities, and hence the 
loss of nitrogen sustained by the removal of crops 
from the soil on which they grew is, in a limited 
degree, restored by the falling of rain and snow, 
Thus nitrogen, to some extent, is also supplied by 
the atmosphere to growing plants ; but as this 
supply is notso abundant as that of the other ele- 
mente, the utmost care should be used by the cul- 
tivatore of the soil to keep their lands well supplied 
with this indispensable ingredient of fertility, by 
taking nothing from the land but what is necessa- 
ry, by restoring in the form of manure every thing 
thatcan be restored, and by cultivating clover and 
other ameliorating crops which take but little from 
the soil, while they add to it all the fertilizing in- 
gredients which they derive {rom the atmosphere. 
W hen these circumstances are duly considered we 





* Farmers’ Companion, p, 50. 

t Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 122. 

t Liebig's Organic Chemistry, p. 106, Seealso p. 
54 and 55, 


may readily account for the length of time during 
which a soil may be cultivated in the worst poesi- 
bie manner, without entirely exhausting it. A 
continued effort is made by nature to Feplenish the 
earth with those fertilizing bngredien which have 
been inconsiderately wasted by the improvidetice 
of man, without any effectual effort on his part to 
festore even the small proportion of those — 
dients which would furnish a full supply of food for 
future crops, ; 

When a beneficent Providence has done so 
much towards restoring the elementary principles 
constituting the food of plants, which, certain 
extent, must be consumed by the growing crops, 
a strong encouragement is held out to the indus- 
trious farmer to do his part algo. In looking 
around he beholds every where the evidence that 
when all is restored to the earth which grew upon 
it, a continued increase of fertility results, This 
is a sure indication that a beneficent Providence 
intended that the earth should: never become ste- 
rile by cultivation—it plainly points out to man 
that he too should restore to the soil that portion of 
its products for which he has no use. He should 
continually bear in mind that the aids, provided by 
a bountiful Creator, were only intended to supply 
the unavoidable loss of nourishing ingredients or 
food for plants, occasioned by the necessity of 
taking from the soil a portion of the growing crops 
for consumption, and which cannot, therefore, be 
fully restored. While, therefore, the prudent 
farmer may confidently rely upon these aids in 
preserving the fertility of his soil, he will recollect 
that he must also do his part. He may take for 
consumption the fruits of the earth for both man 
and beast, and yet give back to it enough to keep 
up its original fertility, by resforing only a reason- 
able proportion of that part o/ its product which 
remains after consuming all that is of any value 
for food for himself and provender for his stock. 

Next to oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitro- 
gen, the alkalies, potash and soda, constitute the 
most important ingredients, in the food of plants. 
These were formerly considered as simple sub- 
stances, but were ascertained, by Sir Humphry 
Davy, to be metallic bases, combined with oxygen. 
They are therefore real oxides. ‘They are capa- 
ble of combining with a great variety of sub- 
stances ; and, in various states of combination, 
form an indispensable food for plants of almost 
every kind. Hence if these substances were en- 
tirely extracted from the earth, it could no jonger 
produce a vigorous growth of those plants which 
Eacing a supply of these alkalies as a part of their 


Liebig has shown, that these alkalies exist in 
a state of combination with water, in small pro- 
portions, and that where they have been extract- 
ed from the soil by growing plante, they may be 
restored by irrigation, and by rain.* Sea water 
also contains these alkalies in small quantities, 
and Liebig informs us that “ the roots of plants 
are constantly n the 


e d in collecting | 4 
rain those alkalies, which formed part of the 
water, and also those e water of springs, whit 
penetrates the soil.” That, “ without alkalies 


and alkaline bases most plants could not exist.”+ 
The alkaline earthe, lime and magnesia, are 


* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 159, 160. 








+ See further on this subject, p. 196 to 200. 
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necessary, to the vigorous growth of some of the 
most valuable agricultural products. These earths 

istin great abundance, in some soils, but in others 
eficient, particularly in lime. ‘This defi- 
ciency is, in some degree, supplied from the atmo- 
sphere. Liebig informa us that ‘ by the continual 
evaporation of the sea, its salts are spread over 
the whole face of the earth ; and being subse- 
quently carried down by the rain, furnish to the 
vegetation those salts necessary to its existence, 
This is the origin of the salts found in the ashes 
of plants, 471 those cases where the soil could not 
yielded them.”* Besides a smal! quantily 
of Sulphate of lime, there is contained in-sea- 
water, according to Liebig, 1.12400 of iis weight 
of carbonate of lime. : 

Thus it is seen we are indebted to the atmo- 
sphere not only for oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, but also for potash, soda, and the alka- 
line earthe—lime and magnesia. Theimportance 
of these will be further noticed, when | come to 
remark.upon manures. | 

The means of preserving the fertility of the 
soil, and renovating that which has been partially 
exhaused are, 

1. A judicious rotation of crops, 

2. The saving aod applying of manures. 

3. A liberal cultivation of such crops as receive 
their chief nourishment from the atmosphere. 

4. Good tillage. 

As a distinct premium has been offered for the 
best essay on the rotation of crops best suited to 
Kentucky, I do not propose, in this essay, to say 
any thing on that branch of the subject. 

The saving and applying of.manures is very 
important to a good system of husbandry. And 
great care should be taken to preserve so much 
of the product of the farm, as is left unconsumed 
by man and beast in suitable situations, to be 
used at the proper time; for that purpose. 

The necessity for suitable application of ma- 
nure, to cultivated lands, is very evident when we 
reflect, that some of the most important ingredi- 
ents which serve as food for plants, such as 
nitrogen, potash and soda, are furnished but 
sparingly from the atmosphere. These ingredi- 
ents are all found in mandres ; and by properly 
saving and applying them, the farmer is enabled 
to make up the deficiency of the supply from the 
atmosphere. Manures contain also other useful 
ingredients, which, perhaps, can be derived from 
no other source. 

A question of great importance, and one which 
seems not yet to be fully settied, is what is the 
best manner of preaeteaae manure till the proper 
period of applying it to the land in cultivation, 
and in what condition should. it be applied, whe- 
ther after complete decomposition has taken place, 
or when only partially decomposed or in the state 
in which it came from the earth? Liebig, in his 
able work on organic chemistry, in its application 
to agriculture and physiology, has shown that 
ammonia is a very important ingredient, in the 
nourishment of all agricultural products. 

“a + - em 

* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 166. 

Sec geiem to Marcet, sea-water contains in 1000 
. 26.660 chloride of sodium. 4.660 sulphate of soda. 

1.232 chloride of potassium. 5.152 chloride of mag- 

nesium. 1.5 sulphate of lime. 
Vor. X.—10 
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During the decomposition of manures, a large 
quantity of ammonia is formed, but being a gase- 
ous substance the whole passes off, and is entirely 
lost. If, therefore, long manure is exposed in 
heaps to the effects of heat and moisture, fermen- 
tation ensues, and the consequent formation of 
ammonia, which passes off in the form of gas, 
and nothing is left, as he informs us, but “‘a mere 
carbonaceous residue of decayed plants.’ An idea 
of the loss sutained by manure, exposed to heat 
and moisture, may be proved by the fact stated by 
Liebig, “thet with every pound of ammonia 
which evaporates, a loss of sixty pounds of corn 
(wheat) is sustained.” To prevent this loss 
Liebig recommends “‘that the floors of our stables, 
from time to time, be strewed with common gyp- 
sum, (sulphate of lime,) the ammonia (he says) 
enters into combination with the sulphuric acid, 
andthe carbonic acid with the lime, forming 
compounds which are not volatile, and conse- 
quently destitute of smell.* 

Growing plants receive large supplies of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen (the component parts of water) 
from rains and dews. They are also supplied 
abundantly with carbon, in the form of carbonic 
acid, by means of the absorbing power of their 
leaves. But a full supply of nitrogen and the 
alkalies is likewise essential to their vigorous 
growth. ‘These are moresparingly supplied from 
the atmosphere, and hence the importance of 
additional supplies. Putrescent manures abound 
in nitrogen, but this important element ol vegeta- 
ble food, during the process of putrefaction, nearly 
all escapes (if no measures are taken to fix it) in 
the form of ammonia. 

Liebig has shown, that thie may be done by a 
proper application of gypsum to stable manure 
before the fermentating process commences.t A 
similar application of gypsum to manure, saved 
in feeding pens, cow yarde, &c., would, no doubt, 
have a most beneficial effect, but it must be_re- 
membered, that ammonia ie readily absorbed by 
water, and consequently large portions of it may 
be lost, where the manure is so exposed as to be- 
come satured with that fluid. Every precaution, 
consistently with a due regard to economy, should 
be used to prevent this. Placing the manure 
under sheds, and intermingling with it a due pro- 
portion of gypsum, would be the most effectual 
way to guard againt the loss of ammonia. But 
in general this would be attended with too much 
expense. The next best method is to so place 
the manure, preparatory to its undergoing fer- 
mentation, as not to subject it to the drainage.of 
the adjacent grounds, or the dripping of water 
from the roofs of stables, cow sheds, &c. The 
former object can be attained by a judicious selec- 
tion of suitable ground for feeding yards, and by 
cutting ditches where necessary, to carry off the 
water. The latter may be secured by erecting 
stables, sheds, &c., so as to have the manure 
thrown out at the gable end, where there can be 
no dripping from the roof. Where stables or 
sheds have been already erected upon a diflerent 
plan, the drippings from the roof may be carried 
off by leading troughs. These precautions would 
leave the manure subject only to the effects of 
rain falling immediately upon it. To guard 
against this, the manure should be kept in com- 








* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 289. + Ib. 289. 
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tening the process. A judicious system of grass- 
ing our lands which can be accomplished with 
but little labor, will always be found very useful, 
and must enterlargely into our system of agri- 
cullure, 

Red clover; there can be no doubt, is the best 
adapted to this purpose. In consequence of ite 
thick growth, and its numerous and broad leaves, 
it is well suited to draw nourishment from the 
atmosphere ; and does so, perllape, in a greater 
degree than any other grass, except other spe- 
cies of the trifolium. Red clover is one of the 
tribe of leguminous plants, which “ are remarka- 
ble on account of the small quantity of alkalies or 
salts in general, which they contain.”* The 
medicago sativa (lucerne) according to Liebig 
contains less than one per cent. (0.83) end red 
clover probably does not contain more. Hence 
one great advaniage in the cultivation of this 
crop will be that it requires to sustain its growth 
but a very small portion of alkali, while % will 
absorb from the atmosphere not only that ingredi- 
ent, but also nitrogen in the form of ammonia, 
and will thus add to the soil two very important 
ingredients that enter into the constituents of the 


food of plants.. When we take into consideration, | 


that nitrogen and the alkalies are indispensably 
necessary to the growth of plants, and that these 
substances are very sparingly supplied from the 
atmosphere, we will perceive the great impor- 
tance of the clover crop in restoring and preserv- 
ing the fertility of soile. Besides, this crop will 
furnish fine pasturage in the early part of the 
year, when other grasses are too shot for that 
purpose. Afier being fed off by stock, whose 
manure is left on the ground, it produces a luxu- 
riant. second crop, which may either be fed off in 
the fall, or left as a coat of manure upon the 
ground. ‘This may be repeated two or three 
ears in succession, as cifcumstances may require. 
The last crop, when fully ripe, should be ploughed 
under in the fall of the year, and will thus furnish 
a coat of manure for the succeeding crop. It 
ploughed under when green, the operation will 
ne tily have to take place during warm 
weather, and consequently a rapid decomposition 
and escape of ammonia would ensuc. This 
should always be avoided, 

Blue’ grass is also valuable in restoring the fer- 
tility of land, but the process is more slow, and 
should only be resorted to in lands intended for 
cultivation, where they can be conveniently left 
in grass some eight or ten years. 

ye is a crop that exhausts but moderately 
when the grain is reaped ;.and when fed off by 
stock upon the ground on which it grew, is a ra- 
pid restorer of soil which has not been much ex- 
hausted. {1 is attended with the advantage of 
producing two crops from a single sowing, the 


second always springing from the seed lefi on the 
ground by the grazing stock. 


The liberal cultivation of grasses and sye—to 
be fed off by stock—coupled with a judicious ro- 
tation of crops, will undoubtedly have a powerlul 
effect in restoring the partially exhausted lands of 
Kentucky, but a judicious system of manuring, as 
recommended in this essay, would greatly add 
to the rapidity of the process, and should by no 
means be neglected, especially when lands have 





* Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 204. 











been considerably deteriorated by bad husbandry, 

Little need be said to show the necessity of 
good tillage in any tolerable system of agrical- 
ture. If land be carelessly culuvated, weeds not 
only draw from the growing crops a portion of 
the nourishment, which ought to have gone to 
their sustenance, but they et tend to diminish 
its fertiliiy. Besides, air is essentially necessary 
to the growth of plante, so much so that Liebig 
informs us that ‘* without oxygen, neither seeds 
nor roots can be developed.” if the soil be kept 
light, and finely pulvenzed, it greatly increases 
its capacity for-absorbing air and moisture. And 
as ‘plants during their life constantly possess 
the power of absorbing by their roots, moisture, 
and along with it, air and carbonic acid,”* it fol- 
lows, that ‘* by loosening the soil which surrounds 
young plants, we favor the access of air, and the 
formation of carbonic acid ; and on the other hand, 
the quantity of their food is diminished by every 
difficulty which opposes the renewal of air,’’t 

Thus, by a carelul and diligent cultivation of 
land, the crop is furnished more abundantly with 
its appropriate food, is kept free from the con- 
laminating influence of weeds, is furnished with 
a due quantity of air, and is not obstructed in its 
growth by the baked earth with which careless 
cultivation leaves it hampered. And in addition to 
the advantages resulting to land, the diligent 
husbandman is rewarded with a greatly increased 
crop, and the prospect of being relieved -from 
much labor in future, by exterminating all nox- 
ious weeds from his arable grounds. 

Liebig affirms that “ the agriculture of China 
is the most perfect in the world,” and there no 
weeds are suffered to grow. 

If, by any, 1 should be thought! have been 
too minute in describing the elementary principles 
constituting the food of plants, I rest my justifica- 
lion in the opinion expressed by Liebig, that “ any 
great improvement in that most important of all 
arts (agriculture) is inconceivable without a deep- 
er and more perlect acquaintance with the sub- 
stances which nourish plants, and with the sources, 
whence they are derived.’’t 

The judgment of Liebig will doubtless be a 
sufficient apology, unless we are content to be 
sfill subject to the reproach that “ agriculture has 
hitherto never sought aid from chemical principles, 
based on the know!edge of those substances which 
plants extract from the soil on which they grow, 
and of those restored to the soil by means of 


manure.”’§ A. Brarry. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


‘ From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


An article in the last Cabinet, under the caption 
of Berkshires, and containing so very unfair a 


judgment on the merits of that invaluable breed, 


over the signature of R, S: B., Northampton 
county, together with the severe strictures of G. 
H. D., where the Berkshire mania, so called, is. 
classed with the humibugs of the day, seem to 
make it proper for their friends, if they have any 





*Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, 88. tb. 106. 
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left, to protest neninns their being thus unceremo- 
niously killed off without benefit of clergy. In- 
deed, at this time, when, with the versatility pe- 
culiar to American character, the agriculiura! 
press is teeming with anti-Berkshire essays, con- 
demning, in louder tones than ever were uttered 
in its favor, the whole breed, as a Merino sheep, 
multicaulis humbug, it might seem almost pre- | 
sumptuous, even in one who has tried them, to 
endeavor to stem the torrent. {1 seems untortu- 
nate that, on the introduction of any thing new, 
either in agriculture, scienge, or the arts, in the 
thermometer of public opinion, the mercury, start- 
ing at zero, must rush up immediately and rapidly 
throughout its whole range, and all the way back 
to the starting point, and even below it betore it 
finally attains its proper state of quiescence, Par- 
ticularly on the introduction of a new breed of ati- 





mals, we seize on them with great avidity from | 
the mere novelty, invest them with extravayant | 


and supernatural qualities, proclaim the wonderful 
things they are to do, and when at last they lal 
short of these calculations, the whole affair is pro- 
nounced a ** Merino, multicaulis humbug.”’ From 
being placed in the first iustance far above their 
merits, ‘they are next placed far below them. 
This, in the Uuited States, is always the modus 
operandi of introducing new breeds of stock to 
farmers, who, alter passing through the high fever 
stage of heavy profits, and down again to the 
cold or collapse, at last finally settle in a medium 
temperature, and give to the new breed whatever 
is its just value, ‘T’o this process Berkshires must 
submit. R.S. B., in the communication referred 
to, does not make the true issue. He says one ol 
his neighbors put up two Berkshires and two 
common hogs in a stable to feed, and that the 
common ones outweighed the others.. This is 
very probable, but does not prove the main point, 
that the Berkshires did not return the greatest 
weight for the quantity of food consumed. Berk- 
shire breeders do not contend that generally they 
attain such great weights as other hogs, but that 
a given amount o! food will make a greater 
quantity of pork ; that if it does not feed such 
large hogs, it will feed a greater number. I have 
so lully satisfied myself of this point, that, although 
owning some very fine ones of the Chester county 
breed, | have killed them off, and intend keeping 
nothing but the thorough-bred Berkshire. At 
about 12,months old they will weigh from 200 to 
260 Ihs., being ready for slaughter at any period 
of their growth, and requiring: at Jast but a few 
days’ feeding upon corn to harden the meat. The 
shape of the true Berkshire is perfect, forming the 
beau ideal of a perfect animal ; the bone fine, the 
head and all the offal parts very small, the most 
valuable parts, the hams and shoulders, full, round 
and large. Occasionally it is admitied that they 
have not sufficient depth, but this is only an ex- 
ception, Where it occurs, the owner must reme- 
dy it by careful selection. This cannot be made 
a valid objection, for there is no breed, however 
pure and perfect, of any animals, but that some- 
thing must depend on the judgment and talent of 


the breeder to keep so, and to . 
sional or inherent efed 'S Pees ony occa 


ing the ger! form must of 
€ quality of easy feeding. 
the farmers here. iii feed 
Philadelphia market, 


Something approach- 
necessity accompany 

In regard to size, 
6d a lew every fall for 
besides what is wanted for 


home consumption, find that a hog weighing from 
150 to 250-1bs, is the most saleable and brings the 
best price. ‘The Berkshires make just the weight 
wanted for family ase. Whether in Northampton 
county. where grain is lower than here, they can- 
not afford to waste it ou large consumers, which 
will carry to market greater weight and size, is 
for him to say, Another characteristic of the 
Berkshire is the superior quality of the meat. In 
this at least there is no mistake. Berkshire hams 
are well known in Philadelphia for their superior 
flavor and richness. ‘They are remarkably free 
from fat, and are no less known by their handsome 
rotund shape, than by their tender and juicy qua- 
lities. Aslice of Berkshire ham, properly cured, 
is a dainty morsel appreciated by a connoisseur. 
Another recon. mendajion is the great fecundity of 
the breed, producing from 8 to 15 at a litter, and 
the fact of their being most excellent nurses. By 
& most unaccouniab’e mistake, R. S. B. objects:to 
them on this very head, and says they are not 
prolific, that four of his neighbor's sows, had.but 
ove each, and that generally they have but four ot 
five. I have raised Berkshires for several years, 
have sold numbers of them, not only in this neigh- 
borhood, but to gentlemen at a distance, and as 
far as my experience and observation go, would 
say they are not more noted for their black color 
than for their success in salely rearing a full ave- 
rage number. 

The true question then at issue, at least in 
this section of country, is, what breed of hogs 
will return the greatest weight for the quan- 
tity of food consumed. Here lies the profit 
more than in the individual weight. A small, 
well-made animal may bring more money to the . 
farmer, than one of twice his size, from the dif- 
ference in the fatiening property. Itis generally 
admitted that very large animals are not profita- 
ble. They may do to grace the columns of a 
paper, and gratily those who have a penchant 
that way, without regard to the expensive process, 
but they will no: suit the common farmer. | once 
was seized with this desire to feed a lafge bog ; 
I purchased of a breed well known for attaining 
immense weights, but was completely” Cured. 
[t weighed between five and six hundred, and 
consumed as much food as I am éihce satisfied 
would have fattened double the weight of Berk- 
shires. [tis a satisfaction tothe early friends of 
the Berkshires, to observe that public opinion in 
respect to them has passed through the collapse 
state ; that wherever the pure breed exists, preju- 
dices even against color are rapidly dying away ; 
and tha! they are slowly but surely creeping into 
favor, and earning the emphatic appellation of 
the farmer’s hog. One thing undoubtedly which 
has retarded_and still retards their reputation is 
the vast number which, since they were first in- 
troduced, have been palmed off as genuine 
Berkshires, having very little if any of that blood. 
The cause of this is to be found in the high 
prices at which they were sold, $30 and $40 per 
pair, and the absurd rule for testing purity, that 
they must be precisely ofa certain shade of color, 
having so many white feet, and so many white 
hairs in the tail; thus inviting imposture, and 
inducing persons, wherever they could obtain 
these marks, which often appertain to a half or 
three-quarter blood, as well as tothe full blood, 





to pass them for genuine Berkshires. A cross 
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for the pur of speculation has, no doubt 
ofien been founded on very inferior stock. The 
true Berkshires have thus been made to bear 
not only their own burdens, but have been charg- 
ed with the sins of a whole herd of worthless 
mongrels. However breeds may be denoted by 
certain external marks, either of color or shape, 
no rule for all cases can be invariably established : 
there will occasionally be exceptions. Durham 
cows generally run into light colors, and it is 
more absurd to say that Berkshire pigs are or 
are not pure on account of their feet or tail, than 
to condemn a Durham cow which happened to 
be of a red color, or had a dark nose. P. M 
East Bradford, Chester Co., Pa. 


MURRAIN IN CATTLE. 


From the Farmers’ Cubinet. 

We have sad accounts from England respect- 
ing the fatal disease which is carrying off their 
cattle by hundreds, and think that Mr. A. B. 
Allen did wisely in abstaining for the present {rom 
bringing over any horned cattle. It is said the 
veterinary surgeons term the disease the bloody 
murrain, and consider it infectious : now | know 
not how this can be, for amongst the very many 
cases that I have witnessed, | have never been 
able to convince myself of that fact. It is true 
that to a casual observer it may have the appear- 
ance of being so, for the cattle in a large pas- 
ture, or even in a whole parish or hundred, will 


. ofientimes be aitacked by it, and the disorder will 


spread abroad like a contagious fever, but ] have 
no doubt the evil arises [rom a disordered state of 
the digestive organs, brought on by an unwhole- 
some state of the atmosphere, or by feeding on 
unhealthy pastures, those low, cold and damp 
meadows, infested by aquatic plants, which, being 
taken into the stomach, become putrid and indi- 
geatible ; and thue that noisome and putrid dis- 
ease is engendered. For I have known one 
half the cattle upon a certain farm to be carried 
off by it, while not a single case has occurred on 
the immediately adjoining estate, but on the next 
farm again to that, the whole herd has been 
swept away ; and just so have I observed the 
produce of their pasture lands to vary from dry, 
sweet and healthy herbage, tothat which is long, 
moist, sour and unwholesome. And Iam _ incli- 
ned to believe that the murrain in cattle, like the 
botts in horses, may be considered an effect, ra- 
ther than a cause, both disorders arising, perhaps, 
from an unhealthy state of digestion, by which 
ie engendered a disease, which, although it 
must be termed epidemic, might not be by any 
means infectious ; indeed I well remember a dairy 
of fine cows which was thinned to less than one- 
half its original number, where the individuals 
were attacked by the disease on be'ng confined to 
their winter quarters, the occupants of stalls 
1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c., being carried off, while the 
intermediate numbers escaped uninjured, and 
remained in perfect health. 

But to many persons it will no doubt seem 
strange to consider the origin of two disorders, so 
very different in their appearance, symptoms and 
effects, as the botts and murrain, as arising from 
the same cause, namely, indigestion, but ae I 
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conceive that they are engendered by a disordered 
state of the stomach caused by sour and unwhole- 
some food, and that they might both be cured, or 
which is better, be prevented _by timely adminis- 
tration of a medicine, ‘alkaline in its nature, I 
believe that reason will bear me out in the conclu- 
sion to which I am partly led b rusing an 
article on this subject in the Cabinet, vol. 4, p. 
177, where it is said—quoting from the American 
Farmer—“ Some years since | purchased a horse, 
but he had the appearance of laboring under 
disease ; I commenced a course of treatment 
which I had before pursued in cases similar to 
appearance, but without effect ;-1 was therefore 
induced to try the use of lime, as I was confident 
he was filled with botts, for he had discharged 
several ; I therefore commenced by giving hima 
table-spoontful of slacked lime three times a week 
in bran mashes. After pursuing this course 
near two weeks, the botis began to pass away 
in quantities, varying from tento twenty, which 
he would expel from his intestines during the 
night ; inthe mean time his appetite began tu 
improve, and in six weeks he was one of the 
finest geldings | ever saw ; from that day to this 
I have kept up the use of lime amongst my 
horses with decided benefit ; and as an evidence 
of its good effecis, | have not Jost a horse since I 
began to use it. And lime is a certain preventive 
in keeping cattle from taking the murrain. As 
an evidence of this fact, I have used it among my 
cattle three times a week, mixed with salt, for 
three or four years, and in that time I have not 
lost asingle animal by this disease; but in the 
mean time some of my neighbors have lost nearly 
all the cattle theyowned. But I will give a 
stronger case than even the one above mentioned. 
One of my neighbors who lost all his cattle,‘ had 
a friend living within two hundred yards of him, 
who had several cattle which ran daily with 
those that died, and his cattle all escaped—he 
informed me that he made it an invariable rule to 
give his cattle salt and lime every morning. I 
have, therefore, no doubt but salt and lime area 
sure and infallible remedy for botts in horses and 
murrain in cattle.” er 
_And [ am reminded of a circumstance by a 
friend, who has often before mentioned it ; he had 
two fields of pasture near his house—on one of 
these he spread lime upon the turf to the amount 
of more than 200 bushels per acre, but as the 
other field lay immediately below his cattle-yard, 
from whence he had formed drains to carry the 
water over its surface inthe most complete man- 
ner, he determined to let that suffice for a dress- 
ing ; and the effect of the highly impregnated 
water from the yard was a growth of grass truly 
astonishing. Both fields were kept in pasture, 
and when the stock had eaten one of them down, 
they were removed to the other, and so changed 
regularly about ; but the effect of the different 
crops on the appearanes of the stock, horses and 
cattle, is not to be expressed, for while feeding on 
the limed land their.coats were close, shining and 
healthy, and their spirits light and cheerful, even 
when they were compelled to labor hard to obtain 
a bellyful ; but when turned into the watered 
grass, six inches or more in height, a difference 
for the worse could be perceived in 24 hours, and 
every day after they lost condition amidst the 
greatest abundance, with coats rough and staring, 
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lax in the bowels and flaccid, w onde 
paunches, dejected countenances, and sluggish in 
their movements ; they soon exhibited a deprecia- 
tion in value to the amount of about half their for- 
mer worth. But the transition to health and 
vigor and good looks was quite as sudden and 
apparent on a return to the limed land ; for again 
in 24 hours, or by the time the food had passed 
through the system, a change, particularly in 
their air and carriage, was very -perceptible. 
My friend adds, he never had an instance of the 
murrain or botts while his stock fed on these pas- 
tures, but is satisfied he should have hed both, 
but for thechange to the limed land ; for while 
feeding on the watered pasture, the stock had 
always the appearance of a predisposition to that 
state of derangement of the digestive system, 
by which he has no doubt these diseases are 
engendered. 

In conclusion, I would ask, is it not quite fair to 
draw the following deduction from what has been 
said, namely, that all dairy pastures ought to be 
heavily limed, it being the most natural thing in 


ith distended 


years. Our roadeters and horses of all work, 
are superior to those of England, in shape, action 
and endurance—our cattle nearly as good. With 
fine wool sheep she has nothing to compare with 
us, and our splendid herds of swine, improved 
by the late importations, are now made quite 
equal to any. 

Short-horns.—Just before leaving for England 
last spring, | took a careful survey of Ohio and 
New York, and since my returo have gone again 
over much of the same ground, together with the 
addition of a part of Kentucky ; and this second 
look has only the more fully confirmed me in the 
judgment that I formed while abroad, that, the 
best of one breeder’s herd alone excepted, the 
short-horns of America, are quite equal to those 
of Great Britain. 1 therefore do hope, till the 
choicest of these can be had at a reasonable ‘rate, 
that our money may not be wasted abroad in the 
pride of further importations—more especially 
during these hard times, and under the conside- 
ration of the little that Europe is taking of our 
agricultural products in return. Short-horns bred 





the world to suppose that a proper secretion of) 


milk, the best and most wholesome, depends very 
much on the nature o/ the food with which the 
animals are fed? and must not the butter {rom a 
cow that is in health and spirits be of better fla- 
vor, color and consistence, than that from one 
that is lax, washy and weak, from feeding on 
avatery, acid and soft herbage? and will not this 
account for much of the disgustingly rancid, ill- 
flavored and ill-looking butter which we so often 
find in the market? My friend above quoted, 
and who is now at my elbow, answers ‘ Yes ; for 
while my cows fed on the watered meadow, the 
butter was scarcely eatable—white, soft and ill- 
flavored, but it was sweet, firm and fine-flavor- 
ed when they were confined to the limed land.” 
Ergo, lime your pastures, and allow your stock 
as much salt as they will consume daily, for ] am 
convinced that lime and salt are a remedy for 


** botts in horses,” as well as the ‘¢ murrain in 
cattle.” ; Vir. 


REMARKS UPON ENGLISH CATTLE, AND A 
COMPARISON OF THEM WITH AMERICAN. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


It has become a matter of great-importance to 
the American stock-breeders, to know now whe- 
ther they can make any further improvements in 
their domestic animals, and if so, how, when and 
where. It would require too long an essay to be 
read before this society, to attempt to go over 
the whole circle of British domestic animals. I 
shall, therefore, in this paper, after an incidental 
paragraph, confine my remarks to neat stock 
alone, which at present probably most interests 
Kentucky. 

I was not only at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, but present also at 
that of Yorkshire, which® was much superior in 
ite show over the former, in horses, short horns, 
long wool sheep, and swine. 1 also privately ex- 
amined the stock of many of the most distinguish- 
ed breeders in Great Britain, and am free to de- 
clare, that, a few South Devon sheep excepted, 
we want scarce any thing more from abroad for 


here can now be purchased throughout the coun- 
iry, of as good a quality as abroad, for half the 
money that it would cost to get them from there. 
Let us appreciate then what we already possess, 
foster, cultivate and spread it—free ourselves from 





the rHRALDOM Of! foreign opinions, and no longer 
be carried away by the fashion of the word— 
‘¢ imported,” 
I tound English breeders very slow to believ 
that their stock, brought over here, were made 
better, rather than deteriorated in the change. 
Such a thing they thought utierly impoesible in 
poor ignorant America. 
cided improvement has been made in it, when 
fallen into any thing like judicious hands, can be 
demonstrated even to the most purblind and pre- 
judiced. Animals may be seen now coarse and 
somewhat lathy, imported a few years ago, the 
third descendanis of which are fine, compact, and 
symmetrical ; and others that, in England, were 
somewhat wanting in constitution, have herécom- 
pletely renovated themselves, and becomé strong 
and hardy. If asked to account for these things 
taking place, I should answer mainly, that our 
climate especially in the southwest, was better 
adapted than that of England for the production 
of neat stock; that our grasses were equully 
abundant and less watery, and consequently more 
nutritious; and that our breeders have some little 
skill, judgment and taste in these matters, as well 
as those abroad. . 
Herefords.—Though a large and rather a fine, 
noble looking animal, the Herefords, in compa- 
rison with the short-horns are coarse and heav 
in the head and horn, with a gathering of thiek 
flabby skin under the jowls, and considerable dew- 
lap. Their loin is well spread, but from the hip 
bones to the rump they drop suddenly away, and 
point out like the small of an egg, they also thin 
off in the flank, and dre not usually as well let 
down in the twist as could be wished. They do 
not mature as early as the short-horns, and 
disinterested men were uniform in declaring to 
me that it took a stronger soil and better grass to 
support them. This has been denied by the 
Hereford breeders, but [ found the advocates of 
short-horns very desirous to make the trial by 











feeding them side by side, to see which should 














































But that a great and de- | 


ee * ~~ aect then in these surmises, where is the necessi- 
y of further importations ? - We can take short- 
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give the most and best beef on an equal quantity 
of food, . 

The quality of the Hereford meat is claimed 
to be superior—this | doubt, compared to the 
best short-horns. ‘They are not dairy siock— 
in what then consiets-their merits? $1 is answer- 
ed the yoke, they make powerlul working oxen. 
But do we want workers alone? and il we did, 
ure we deficient in them? Let the clean-iimbed, 
powertul, muscular, quick-stepping caule on the 
hills of the north, the eus!, and west, auswer 
these questions. And as to their color, I oiten 
see those of a beautilul red, with line backs and 
white faces and belly, in my various perambula- 
tions through the states, und have no, deubt but 
they are the direct descendants of as good Here- 
lords ag €6ver graced old Kuglaud, wud iopy since 
imported into this couutry. 

But all Herefords abroad are not red, with 
white faces, &c. Some of the choicest and best 
that lsaw exhibited at the Royal Agricul.ural 
Show, and elsewhere, were pure white ; others 
again light roan, with red-tipped eare. | eager- 
ly asked irom whence these colors came, as the 
Herefords are a coguate family of the Devons, 
which are a deep mahogany rec. Nosatislactory 
reply was ever given me. Can I be wrong then 
io inferring that it was from a sliort-horn cross, 
especially as 1 found the form of these lighter 
colored animals more nearly approaching that 
treed than Herefords usually do? If 1 am cor- 


form crosses on the beautiful brockle face ani- 
Dale that we already possess in our country. 
“Devons.—The. red cattle of the eastern states 


a ~loubtless originated from the Norih Devons; and 
if @s much pains had been taken in breeding them 

in America as in England, they would probably 
be now as beaulilul and periect. A few very 


@ 


finé late importations have been made of these 


ee 


animals, probably quite enough to satisly the de- 
mand at present, 1 think them betler adapted to 


whe.Jight dry soils of our country than any other 


breed, the Scotch highland cattle alone excepted. 
The South Devons o! the same deep mahogany 
color, 1 found much larger than those of the 
north, almost equal in size to the Herefords, and 
some of them with nearly the fine handling, the 
loin and quarter of the short-horn. The cows 
of this breed are not unlrequentily very good 
milkers, giving not only a Jarge quantity, but also 
that of a rich quality. The oxen are admirable 
in the yoke, and make excellent beef. ‘To those 
who have good pastures, and like this style of ani- 
mal, and cannot rest satisfied with a cross of the 
short-horns or the Devons already in the country, 
I would recommend a small importation. I subjoin 
the size of a bull 3 years and 4 months old, that 
I inspected among others. Height over the 
shoulders, 4 feet 10 inches ; girth round the heart, 
7 feet 9 inches; length from base of horn to end 
of rump 7 feet, 5inchee. | think he might have 
been fatted to weigh 13 or 1400 Ibe. dead weight. 
A cow 7 years old, of the same breed, was but a 
irifle inferior in eize. 
Sussex.—li is contended .by many, that it was 
from the Sussex cattle that the Devons and Here- 
fords sprung, the former therefore and not the 
latter, as has been generally asserted, were the 
pure originals. Be this as it may, their color 
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and general characteristics are much like the 
Devons, and their weight but @ trifle inferior 
to Herefords, with rather a greater proportionable 
length of body. nest speciméns are very 
symmetrical in shape, with limbs clean and ¢i- 
newy as those of a race hora 


—_—— 


) horse. “I am confident 
that this style of cattle would rather suit the 
taste of the south, ‘They are only moderate 
wilkers, but their beef is pronounced ufexcep- 
lionable, as indeed will that of all well shaped 
animals be found, when propefly ftatied, and 
that are worked in the yoke somewhat, and do 
uot mature till about 7 years old. 

It was against this beautiful race, the herd of 
Mr. Selmes, that Earl Spencer showed his eplen- 
did drove of short-horns for a mere nominal -Wwa- 
ger. Ofcourse the Earl won, but not quite so 
easily as was anticipated. These animals are 
attracting considerable notice just at, present in 
England among the graziers. © 

Jerseys.—'The cows o! this breed have been 
much celebrated for the quantity and quality of 
their milk. No doubt much improvement hae 
been made in them by careful selections, with re- 
lerence to these particular properties, still a great 
deal is owing to their high leed on parenips, a 
root cultivated in great quantities and perfection 
in the Isle of Jersey, but after considerable in- 
quiry, [ could not find that they excelled the ave- 
rage of our own good nativestock in these par- 
ticulars, when equally well fed. They are 
of medium size, with short, fine, clear, waxy 
turoed up horns, long clean head, beautiful mild 
eyes, thia neck, fine limba and shoulders ; but their 
backs are sharp, and they carry & very light 
quarter, and bred in so mild and equable a cli- 
mate, their constitution is delicate, and with so 
thin a skin, as to make them toially inappropriate 
‘0 our Climate, when the flies of summer would 
so torment them on the one hand; and the cold of 
winter pinch them on the other. 

4yrshires.—This is an inferic short-horn io 
ininiature, and I candidly think has been greatly 
overrated. ‘That it is an excellent cow both for 
the dairyman and butcher, in the particular dis- 
trict of Scotland that it inhabits, and fed upon 
their peculiar food, I do not doubt, but when they 
come to be transported to England, and especially 
to America, they have not fulfilled expectation in 
these points. ‘They derived their principal good 
qualities from a cross of the short-horn bull, these 
animals we have now among us at a moderate 
price, and in great perfection, to those therefore, 
who wish for something like an Ayrshire, already 
acclimated to our hands, I recommend to save 
their money at home, and purchase snug short- 
horn bulls of a medium size, bred here from milk- 
ing families, and then cross them upon the best 
native milkers at their hand, from these make the 
most approved selections, and so continue on, and 
in this way with a small comparative outlay, a 
superior race of animals may be grown up through- 
out our country, better adapted to our use, than 
any thing we can possibly import. Grade short- 
horns are abundant now, especially in the west, 
superior in form for the butcher and milking 
qualities, to any Ayrshires thatit was my good 
fortune to meet with while abroad. : 

Red Galloway.—By the above | mean a deep 
formed, square, bright red. cow, without horns, 
and of these | have seen as fine specimens on the 
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Jersey marshes:opposite the city of New York, | made continuovalpalong the entire line of the 
said to have been originally imported from Hol- | ridge, but intervals of six or ¢ight inches of sward 
ist'in the world. ‘They were | are lefi, is by this process only partially covered. 






jwe, for the purpose of sup- 
hh milk, and had the size and 

er of form ofa sn aga -ce 
were capital meat well fatted, and rather celebrat- 
ed as deep milkers. This breed I look upon as 
particularly desirable, they never can injure any 
thing by goring with the horn, and wanting theee 
excrescences, it takes away of coufse just so 
much offal, and, as I think, adds so much the more 
to their value. 

Black Galloways.—These are essentially the 
same as the reds above described, existing in the 
Gallowaye and other districts of Scotland, and the 
North of England, but perhaps, as a grazing beast 
of a higher repute, and are brought up and fed in 
large numbers from Scotland throughout England. 
I should like to see an importation in a small way 
into America of this useful race of animals, for 
they are active, lively, kind, and quiet in disposi- 
tion, and superadded to their good qualities o/ 
meat, are fair milkers. [I have heard them call- 
ed Highland, and black cattle, simply, as well as 
Kyloes, Aberdeens, Angus, Keillor, Humlies, &c. 
There is alsoanother kind of black cattle with 
horns, thatare something of the same quality as 
the Galloways of the high bleak hills of Scotland. 
The above are all that struck me as peculiarly 
valuablein British cattle, and in summing up, it 
will beseen that we already bountifully possess 
the elements of good husbandry. Wenow want 
to be better informed, what animals best suit the 
soil, food, and climate of particular sections of our 
wide extended country, and it is tothis point that 
I would earnestly solicit the attention of breed- 
ers in their communications, when treating here- 
after on this very important and interesting sub- 
ject. A. B. ALLEN. 

To the Pres. Ky. State dg. Soc. 





From the Southern Agrieulturist. 


MANURING WITH SALT MARSH GRASS AND 
MUD, ON THE SEA ISLANDS OF SOUTH CA- 
ROLINA. 


(Extract from a Report on Sea-Island Cotton.) 


No portion of the state is so abundantly sup- 
plied with materials for enriching the land as the 
Sea-Islands. On many of them there is scarcely 
a plantation of which one or more creeks do not 
form part of its boundary. The quantity of salt 
grass, and of mud is therefore inexhaustible. 
these were skilfully used, the complaint of failure 
in the crop, from sterility of the soil, would esel- 
dom be heard. Of the former, marsh is not only 
in every respect superior to the rush, (one of the 
varieties of the plant of the genus juncus, ) but 
stands pre-eminent as a manure for cotton among 
vegetable substances. ‘To realize its full value, 
it should be incorporated with the earth during the 
summer months—the earlier the better. After 
the working of the crop has been completed, a 


certain number of active men are set to work 
with suitable flats or-boats. The cuttings of each 
field on the following day 
buried ; or rather a little earth 


day are taken to the 
and immedia 
from the tops of the ri 


if 


dges are thrown upon the 
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The quantity for an acre is twenty piled cart- 
loads. If the land be very light, only sixteen 
loads are recommended, as the blue disease, 
where it is not sparingly used on such grounds, 
is likely to be generated, of an i lar season. 
Of course on all soils favorable to the produc- 
tion of blue cotton, the application of marsh 
should be carefully avoided. By the rotting of 
this graes from exposure to the rains and heat of 
summer, “according to the mode of piling it for 
future use so generally resorted to, one-third of 
its nutritious properties is lost by evaporation, and 
consequently, one-third of the labor and time ex- 
pended in collecting it—a point which appears to 
be wholly disregarded by the planter—is uselessly 
expended. If twenty cart-loads, the amount in 
general necessary for one acre, be accurately ae- 
certained but not then listed in, when the usual 
period for removing them arrives, it will be found, 
that about twelve loads constitute the entire bulk ; 
further, that the growth of the crop will show, 
that the manure is comparatively of an inferior 
quality. The task in gathering maftsh for each 
laborer per day is three piled cart-loads. With 
these data, let us compare the actual results of 


most universal. Ten fellows in thirty days will cat 
but nine hundred loads, which, if buried in sum= 
mer, will cover forty-five acres of ground. 
the other hand, if the operation be postponed un 
February, the quantity will be reduced to abo 
six hundred loads, or enough only for thirty agre 
the gain therefore by the method recommend 
is equal to the labor of ten men for ten dai 
Added to this there are incidental advaniteg 
worthy of especial notice. At no period. is fea 
work done by negroes than during thé seaso fo 


gathering manures. All expedients hitherto: 


pe 


culty, as faras responsibility and mutual cheeks 


ers are separately engaged in effecting a particu- 
lar purpose—the burying of a certain amount o1 
marsh in a given quantity of land. The jisters 
look to the carters, and the latter to the cutters, 
By these means, unless the head cartman, who 
should be selected for his faithfulness, neglects 
‘his duty, one and a half acres daily are well ma- 
nured. Supposing four carts to be steadily en- 
gaged in taking away the marsh, and four ordi- 
nary females in listing it, the expense of fertilizing 
the six tasks, or one and a half acres, will be the 
labor of eighteen hands, of whom three may be 
small boys, and four mules per day. 

The objections to summer listings are, first, that 
they expose the ground to the action of the sun 
when its surface should be protected by shade; 
secondly, that they injure the pasturage; and 
thirdly, that on very light soils and low lands, 
where marsh is applied, certain diseases known 
by the appellations of ‘‘ blue” and “ flaggy” are 
liable to be produced. In reference to the first 
objection, it may be remarked, that the tops of 
the old beds, from the want of moisture, are 
usually bare. If the mode of taking ftom those 
parts of them only a small stock of earth in the 





marsh, which, asthe chops with the hoe are not! 


Vor. X.—11 


manner already explained, be rigidly adhered to, 


+ Ey 


adopted to securea full day’s labor have been 
easily defeated. This plan surmounts the Giff. . 


Sa ; 
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the two practices, of which winter listings is al? sehen 
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can accomplish it. Every day three sets of work- 
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"Cation of marsh in summer. 
_ obvious. 
‘Wigally, or with salt-mud, the great antidote to the 

**bdlue” poison. In addition to these suggestions, 
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the injury from this source, if any so decidedl 
manilest is the benefit of the general. practice, is 
too inconsiderable to be noticed. ‘But it is denied 
that any pernicious consequences whatever en- 
sue. If there exist for a brief season a partial 
denudation of a very sma!! portion of the soil, 
the deposition of a large body of rich vegetable 
Mat'er ugder its surface will soon startinto exist- 
ence, if the season be moist, a crop of grass, 
where the sheep at some period of the day may 
alwaye be found. The pasture grounds are conse- 
quently improved, at least under the influence of 
martsh, where the proper precautions are re- 
garded. 

Whilst it is believed, that no adverse or irregular 
season has ever been known to produce blue cot- 
ton on lands assisted by rotted marsh listed in the 
winter, if this grass, where an uncue- quantity is 
used, be allowed to decumpose under the sward 
by being buried in summer, that disease, in cer- 
tain locations and under particular circumstances, 
educed by the weather, will occasionally show 
itself, The manure in the former state, having 
parted with most of its exciting properties, is at 
no time capable of exerting much power ; but in 
reference to the latter, the excess of stimulus from 
a rapid fermentation during the season of the 
greatest heat and moisture, increased in propor- 
tion to-the porosity and friability of the soil, de- 
ranges the junctions of the plants, and ultimately 
perhaps destroys their procreative powers. ‘This 
is the true season why the lighter the land the 


=. » greater the probability of danger from the appli- 


The remedy is 
On such soils use this substance more 


@s alike applicable to low grounds, a resort to the 
spade is an essential auxiliary in preserving the 
health and arresting the flaggy disposition of the 
cotton plant. 
that has been advanéed on the subject of 
Hg marsh under the ground insummer, applies 
ith greater force to the rush-grass. Is decom- 
position is slow, and as it contains less aliment 
than its co-assistant, from seven to eight cart- 
loads to the task are required. Itis a very safe 
manure, and well suited to any soil. Pine straw 
is of little value’except when well trampled by 
the cattle. In its crude state it should be put only 
on the highest and driest lands, as it ministers to 
the growing crop mainly by collecting and retain- 
ing moisture. In aid of this purpose, and to 
destroy the vermin of which pine-straw is the 
fruitful parent, the use of salt, atthe rate of from 
one pint to a quart to the task row, will be found 
eminently beneficial. 

Of sait-clay-mud it is not our design to speak at 
large. Although the best quality—that which 
has the largest proportion of marsh-roots, contains 
all the necessary ingredients of the most perfect 
soil, yet it is true that it gives but an inconsidera- 
ble growth to cotton. May not this arise from 
some circumstance connecied with its application 
to the land? ‘The usual practice is to gather it 
between hoeing and harvest for future removal, 
or, if then taken tothe field, to allow it to lie 
there until January or February. In the latter 
event, the heaps themselves soon exhibit the 
highest evidence of having incurred a -considera- 
ble loss, but for this, compensation is erroneously 
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supposed to be made by the facility with which 
the parts are separated, caused by the exposure of 
the mud to atmospheric -action. When thrown 
up in winter, it is immediately put in the ground. 
All its virtues are thereby retained ; nevertheless, 
if the lumpa be not thoroughly broken a large 
quantity of mud will yield but asmall quantity of 
manure. Zen cart-loads well pulverized are of 
more benefit, than fifteen loads carelessly chopped. 
If the mud as soon as collected in summer be 
taken at once to the field, and there undergo the 
admitted tedious process of disintegration with 
the hoe, the chief benefits of the two plans might 
in a great degree be experienced. The labor of 
carting and of chopping, if at all, would only be 
slightly increased, as by this practice a much 
less quantity is necessary. In any field, which 
two years-before had been in cotton, the lamps of 
mud will be found in the same state in which they 
had been put in the ground. The vegetable mat- 
ter therefore which composed them, itis evident, 
did not exercise its full power, though to effect that 
was the design of the planter. How then was the 
crop assisted 2? Only by the saline and alkaline 
properties of the mud, and the small stock of 
nutriment given merely by the surface of the 
lumps. If to these benefits, the clay, an essential 
part of this substance, be made to mix with the 
soil, which can only be done by pulverization, and 
the marsh-roots, that oughtto constitute one-half 
of every hoeful, be detached from the mass and 
cut into particles in order to facilitate their solubili- 
'y, then, it may be said, that, as a manure for 
cotton, salt-clay-mud, ina series of years, will 
realize a greater profit than any other known sub- 
stance. The neglect of these apparently trifling 
matters, is probably the reason, why this manure 
does not materially add to the growth of cotton. 
As itis ofa cold nature, it is never advisable, 
except where the strength and natural warmth 
of the land will justify it, to use it alone. In 
connexion with cotton seed, at the rate of only 
two and a half bushels to the task, or of well rot- 
ted compost manure, one piled basket to the row, 
its benefit is perhaps duplicated. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SIXTH AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING AT THE STATE HOUSE, 


From the New England Farmer. 

Subject, Sheep husbandry. Mr. Fitch, of Shef- 
field, replied, that if the object is to get wool, the 
Merinos and Saxonies are best ; but if mutton 
is wanted, the large, long-woolled are to be chosen. 
The Saxony is from the Merino. The object 
aimed at in Saxony was fineness of fleece. At 
present prices, the Merinois more profitable than 
the Saxony, taking weight of fleece and constitu- 
tion both into the account. They produce almost 
twice as much. Saxonies will give ‘a fleece of 
2 1-4 Ibe. which will bring 50 cents. A flock of 
40 Merinos, in Connecticut, with which he is 
acquainted, gave 200 Ibs. of wool, or 5 lbs. each, 
worth from 38 to 40 cents ;—the same flock gave 
40 lambs. The sheep have every attention and 
are well kept. Has himselftaken 16 Ibs. of- wool 
from two Merino bucks. e Merino is more 
hardy than the Saxony—bears the winter better 
and requires less attention at the time of lambing. 
At birth the Merino lambs are clothed—while the 
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Saxony are almost naked. Fineness of wool is 
generally an indication of degeneracy—and fine- 
ness of hair on the human head indicates the 
same, ee 

The fineness of Saxony wool has been produ- 
ced by breeding in-and-in. ‘This course brings 
degeneracy. These sheep require a close house 
and mueh care. The Merino will do well with 
much less attention. Thinkssheep manure good ; 
and when properly littered they will make more 
from a given quantity of food than cattle. They 
improve fields more when feeding upon them. 

Mr, Tidd, of New Braintree, asked whether 
Mr. Fitch had been speaking of pure Merinos. 

Mr. Fitch. Yes. The Merino will give as 
much wool as any other sheep of the same 
weight. The expense of keeping is in proportion 
to size the wool is in proportion to surface. ‘The 
solid contents of cylinders are as the cubes of 
their diameters : the surface is as the squares. So 
that if the sheep. are of equal length and round, 
the smaller one will have the most surface in 
proportion to weight. [Let the diameter of one 
sheep be 2, and of another 3. The square of 
2is 4; itscube is8. The square of 3 is 9—its 
cube is 27. The surfaces in these cases are as 4 
io 9—while the bulk, weight, or solid contents is 
as 8 to 27,—showing that there is obviously good 
ground for Mr. F.’s conclusion, that a larger 
amount of sheep surface or wool ground can be 
maintained at the same expense on small sheep 
than on large ones.— Reporter. | 

Wool on large sheep is generally looser than on 
small ones. The small have the most woo! in 
proportion to size, Merino and native cross give 
good stock of fine constitution—better than Meri- 
no and Saxony cross. 

Mr. Plunkett, of. Pittsfield, said his experience 
is not much,-but he thinks that sheep should be 
suited to the soil. Small ones are best for hills 
and short pastures, larger ones for rich pastures 
and meadows. He can make about as many 
pounds of fine wool as of coarse on the same 
quantity of feed. The raising of sheep has no! 
been a very good business lately, owing to the low 
price of wool—but perbaps it has been as good as 
most other branches of farming. A cause of the | 
low prices and of need of better protection, may 
be found in the following statistics. 

The growth of wool in the United States is 

‘ppp not less than forty millions of pounds. 
it may be assumed that one half of this amount 
is worked up in our manufacturing establish- 
ments, 
_ The importance of this branch of agricultural 
industry is not only great considered of itself, but 
in ite effect on the other branches of agrieultural 
labor. If the farmers are driven from the wool 
growing business by low prices of wool, then the 
dairy and beef growing business will become 
depressed from over production of those great 
staples, 

it is well known to the farming interest that at 
the present time the price of wool is very much 
depressed, and that our wool growers are gene- 
rally desirous of getting out of that kind of tarm- 
ing ; and it might be useful to inquire into all the 
causes that have tended to this depression. 

By the compromise ef the tariff question in 
1832, all foreign wool costing at the place from 





whence imported less than eight cents per pound, 


was admitted free of duty. There wae imported 
in the year ending Sept. 1832, 4,042,838 Ibs. ; 
out of this amount were exported 1,227, 959 Ibs. ; 
leaving less than three millions of Ibs. to be con- 
sumed in this country. 

The importation of wool has gradually increas- 
ed since that time. In the year ending Sept. 
30th, 1838, there was imported 6,968,365 ibs. ; 
6,551,128 of which were imported free of daty. 
In the year ending Sept. 30th, 1839, there was 
imported 7,824,548 lbs. ; 7,398,519 of which were 
imported free of duty. Only 9,800 Ibs. were ex- 
ported during the same year. Mr. P. has not 


been able to ascertain the importation of wool ia > 


the years of 1840 and’41. We may, however, 
from known facts about the importation of wool, 
calculate the amount imported in the last year to 
exceed ten millions pounds ; an amount equal to 
about one hall of what is raised by our farmers in 
this country to be sold to the manufacturers. 

Here we have a principal cause of thé great 
depression of the price of wool at this time. 

« Q25, 49 2 * 

Mr. Cole, Editor of the Farmer’s Journal, has 
had experience with but few kinds ; first had na- 
tives—next 7-8 Saxony. ‘This flock gave fleeces 
of from 4to 6 lbs. The Saxony, where he lived 
in Maine, was preferred to any other. The re- 
ports of the Agricultural Society of Kennebec 
county, Me., show that they prefer the South 
Downs to any others. Pastures for sheep should 
be high and dry. They do best in dry seasons. 
fle has never seen them drink in summer. In 
winter they will drink oftener than cattle. Clover 
hay is good feed for them. Roots are excellent 
for them in winter, but they should not have 
many potatoes just before lambing ; better then to 
give some grain. 
given and answer a good purpose in feeding. 
The manure is better than most other kinds.. 9. 







Peters, Esq., of Westboro’, inquired what 
of grain he would give.) Does not know wh 


corn or oats is to be preferred, but would grma@ ny 
either case. bape? we 


Mr. Moseley, of Westfield, has found® the 
Johnswort poisonous and troublesome to sheep 
when he gives them galt, but not so when saltsis 
withheld. ‘Ten sheep, with him, require two tons 
of hay worth 24 dollars ; can get 12 dollars worth 
of wool and 12 of lambs ; “and by throwing in 
the pasturing come out square :—that is the way 
farmers are getting rich. ‘Their manure is 
good. ° * * : * *° * 


SCRAPS OF FARMERS’ CONVERSATION. 
Reported by the Editor. 


Recently, though at different times, I met and 
conversed with three farmers, who, in remote si- 
tuations and under very different circumstances, 
have made remarkable improvements by enrich- 
ing land and improved cultivation, and have also 
reaped large profits from their improvements and 
farming in general. ‘The subsequent comparing 
of some of the opiniohs expressed by these suc- 
cessful improvers, induced the belief that even a 
very imperfect statement of them, and some of 


Evergreen boughs are often | 
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the particulars of their different practiees, would 
furnish interesting matter for the consideration of 
others. As there was no intention of this at the 
times of conversation, and no notes made, it is 
very likely that mistake or forgetfulness may now 
cause some errors of siatement. If so, I shall be 
glad to be corrected, and also to be fully informed 
in writing, for publication, on every part touched 
on, Should such be the result, even my mis- 
statements by mistake may produce light, and 
render service heretofore withheld from agricul- 
ture. For two of these very intelligent and suc- 
cessful farmers (though long-continued aud ap- 
proving readers of the Farmers’ Register) have 
never contributed, directly, a single line to the 
pages of ‘this publication ; and the third, though 
he has done much more in that way than most 
other subscribers, by furnishing several valuable 
communications, still has not communicated near 
as much of valuable facts ascertained, and obser- 
vations made, as he might have done, from his 
abundant resources. 

Mr, William Old’s farm is in Powhatan, and 
' forms part of a very remarkable strip of peculiar 
and good soil, which extends not only through 
that county, but also Nottoway and Goochland, 
and perhaps atill farther. This strip was originally 
known ae the “oak land,” it not having a single 
pee among its forest growth. The strip varies in 

readth from 5 to perhaps 15 miles, and was, be- 
fore being cultivated, much richer land in general 
than the land on either side, or elsewhere in that 

region. Alter long cultivation and great exhaus- 
tion, and turning this land out of cultivation, it 
then throws up a growth of pines, a short-leaved 
kind, [and of course not the ‘ old-field pine”’ of the 
tide-water region.] Mr, Old has a large body of 
this worn-out’and now pine-covered land. But it 
is not of value for furnishing vegetable matter, as 
the acid pine lands are. ‘The leaves there never 
cover the ground thickly, and seem to rot much 
faster than elsewhere. [This is an interesting con- 
‘firmation of the doctrine of the antiseptic quality 
of acid soils. This soil not being acid, cannot 
preserve on it several successive crops of fallen 
pine leaves, as do acid soils. ] 

Mr. Old’s singular two-field rotation of oats 
and tobacco, alternated continually, was deseribed 
by one of his neighbors last year in the Farmers’ 
Register, (p. 308, vol. ix.) Ihe oats‘are suffered 
to fall and remain on the ground as manure for 
the succeeding crop of tobacco, and are found fully 
sufficient alone to maintain the high degree of 
fertility necessary for good tobacco crops. All 
the lots for tobacco are thus managed. Desiring 
to increase the crop of wheat, at one time this 
two-field rotation of the tobacco lots was changed 
to a three-field, of Ist, clover, 2d, tobacco, and 3d, 
wheat. But the frequent failures of wheat caused 
this plan to be subsequently changed to the pre- 
vious oat and tobacco two- field rotation, which has 
been thus but lately restored. In these two rota- 
tions, and without other manure than the oats or 
the clover, (after the first enrichment of the land by 
other manure,) one part of the lots has been 17 

ears so cultivated, without deterioration of the 
and or its products. The land on which all this 
tobacco cropping is done, is of broad ‘ creek 


flate,”’ or low-grounds of smaller streams running | 


into the Appomattox, (the farm does not extend 
to the river, ) and the soil waa originally very rich, 


though shallow. It was, as eleewhere, much impo- 
verished by exhausting and injudicious cropping, 
before coming into Mr. Old’s ession ; but, as 
the result shows, is capable of being restored to 
fertility, fully and profitably, by self-manuring by 
its —_ growth, or by other putrescent manures 
applied. - eae | 

¢ sani is used generally, and acts well on the 
high-land, once in each course of crops, which is 
the five-field rotation of 1, corn, 2, wheat, 3, clo- 
ver, 4, wheat, (on fallow,) 5, clover. On the 
originally poor parts gypsum has done no good. 

Mr. Old is altogether opposed to the practice of 
graduated ditching op hill-sides, generally through 
a farm, for the purpose of preventing the washing 
of theland. He uses someshort ditches of this kind, 
on very favorable positions, and as merely a partial 
preventive. He has seen land thus treated, which 
the ditches alone spoiled more than all the wash- 
ing could do ina century of other judicious culti- 
vation; and which was far more disfigured and 
injured afterwards, by the water breaking over the 
banks, as it certainly will do, with all the care 
that can be used. Supposing even (what is far 
beyond the truth) that the best arranged and con- 
structed ditches, always kept in perfect order, 
could effect their designed purpose, of carrying 
off the redundant rain-water, it would be impossi- 
ble, by any farmer’s care, to prevent accidental and 
unlooked-for stoppages, which would be first 
made known by turning out the water of a ditch, 
cutting a gully, breaking by the accumulated 
force across the next ditch and bank below, and 
increasing its track of devastation thence to the 
botiom of the descent. Asan example of the in- 
securily of the system, he referred to one of the 
graduated ditches, (such as above-mentioned, ) 
through his corn-field, which being short, and 
frequently under his eye, he had several times 
himself’ examined throughout its whole length, 
and with a hoe removed every commencing ob- 
struction. This care was in addition to all gene- 
ral superintendence and repairing. Late in the 
year he found that the water had broken over, 
and had begun to cuta guily. The cause was, 
that the fodder not having been gathered on a part 
of the adjoining corn, as it decayed on the stalks 
the small light bits had been blown off by the 
wind, and some had fallen in the ditch. The 
first rain floated this light stuff along the ditch, 
until a straw or small root, or some such thing, 
caught and stopped a few bits, which served to 
stop more; and as the muddy water settled and 
filled the crevices, finally made a dam sufficient to 
throw out the water. Had this ditch been at the 
top of the hill, and several other ditches below, 
this slight cause would have broken every one, 
and with more and more damage at every succes- 
sive breach. 

The frequent and generally increasing disasters 
and failures of the wheat crop in the middle part 
of Virginia, Mr. Old is at a loss to give a reason 
for. If he had judged merely from his own land, 
he would have ascribed it to the use of gypsum, 
and its supposed power of atiracting moisture to 
the soil, as well as otherwise giving increased suc- 
culence to the growth of wheat. 

Mr. Old considers that all dry arable land, even 
though clayey or stiff, requires grazing, to tram- 
| ple and consolidate the soil. He does so once in 





}every course, and keeps a large stock of cattle, 
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(from 90 to 100,) for the benefit of their manure, 

and their periodical grazing, more than for any 

thing else. Besides this temporary use of his clover 

fields, he has a large standing pasture. He does 

much of his winter manuring by moveable pens, 

changed every week. - This is done throughout 

the winter, during all weather in which the land 

to be so manured is either dry or frozen. Corn- 

stalks are hauled in and scattered for food and lit- 

ter of each pen the first half of the week, and 
straw the latter half; so that the stalks may be 
as much trodden as possible. The size of the pen, 
as well as ils continuance, is suited to the number 
of cattle and the quality of litter, so as to properly 
manure the space inclosed. Bushes are some- 

times used to shelter the pen somewhat from the 
cold winds, but not generally. This mode of 
manuripg saves much hauling, and is in other re- 
spects deemed as profitable, as from the perma- 
nent farm-yard, where the cattle are kept during 
all wet weather. : 

Gen. Peter H. Steinbergen is a farmer, and 
still more largely a grazier, in Mason county, 
on the border of the Ohio. The great object of 
his cultivation and great means of profit is grass 
to feed and fatten cattle for market.* His enrich- 
ing his exhausted lands by top-dressing presents 
the most success/ul, as well as extensive practice, 
in that novel and as yet much doubted mode of 
applying putrescent manures. The practice of 
the graziers in that part of the country is to ma- 
nure by littering and feeding in lots, changed as 
often as sufficiently covered, and also on grass 

land. Of course, the manure is necessarily ap- 
plied to and remains on the surface, and its early 
benefits are given to the grass, and not only for | 
that year but for as many after as the grass may 
continue good, or the general plan of cultivation 
may permit the field to remain free from the 
plough. But great as has been the improvement 
thus made on land previously reduced very low 
by exhausting tillage, Gen. Steinbergen is fully 
convinced of the truth, that the ability to enrich 
poor land by putrescent manures alone, depends 
on the land having been originally fertile. 

Gen. Steinbergen, without estimating red clover 
lower than its universally admitted degree of 
value, thinks still more highly of greensward, 
[poa pratensis]; and the superiority he claims 
for the latter is not only as furnishing more palata- 
ble and nutritious food for cattle, but also asa 
much richer green manure to the land producing 
it than clover. On describing to him how the 
sandy lands of lower Virginia, afier marling, be- 
came sprinkled with greensward, he said it was 
then in the very state when (to nurse this grass 
and obtain its rich benefits) tillage should be de- 
layed as long as possible, and the land be sub- 
jected to grazing instead. He thinks that light 
land should be always grazed and trampled, at 
least one year before tillage—and stiff land de- 
signed for tillage should never be grazed. 

Dr. Corbin Braxton cultivates the very sandy 
low-grounds of the Pamuakey, where he has 
made most extensive and profitable, as well as 
very remarkable improvements of product, by 
marling with the green-sand marl—which has 








(at pp. 678 and 637, vol. 8, Farmers’ Register, ) 
they will not be repeated here. And hereafier will 
be added some additional observations on that 
most valuabie body of manure, and its remarka- 
ble effects. Here will be given merely a few of 
less important mutters of conversation, and an- 
swers to verbal inquiries, though generally on 
subjects then under the eyes of both parties. 

The opinions of all three of these farmers con- 
cur fu'ly in the absolute necessity of sometimes 
grazing lightlands. They also agree in the cer- 
tainty and profit of enriching by putrescent ma- 
nure originally rich land—or, in Dr. Braxton’s 
case, of poor sandy land after its being marled. 
He has found, by experience, that it is best to 
graze clover pretty heavily, but still leaving a 
cover of (say) ankle high, the year he fallows 
for wheat. These very light lands, so light as 
to be worthless for Wheat without marl, when 
maried and with clover fallow become good 
wheat lands—the best crops yielding 20 ‘bushels 
the acre. Afier corn, the wheatis very mean, 
and indeed scarcely worth sowing. The Heesian 
fly is sure to be very injurious to corn-field 
wheat. The best safeguard against this insect 
isto enrich the Jand and thereby to cause the 
wheat to out-grow the depredations of the fly. 

Before merling, all the efforts made to enrich by 
pulrescent manures availed but little. Though 
all these light low-grounds were supposed to have 
been originally rich, farm-yard manure served to 
do but little good, and the effects were very fleet- 
ing. Since marling [as on all other marled lande] 
precisely the reverse is the fact. : 

Dr. Braxton is about to try to have clover to 
succeed his corn crop, instead of wheat alter corn 
(as usual) and clover afier wheat. This would 
doubtless be a capital improvement, provided clo- 
ver can be produced with certainty after corn. In 
answer to my objections sta‘ed, of the attempt be- 
ing made, for several years, in experiments at 
Coggins Point, Dr. Braxton considers thatthe Pa- 
munpkey land becomes, by the use of its peculiar 
marl, so favorable to clover, that there will be no 
difficulty in having it afier corn. After clover 
being once sown, and the land full of seed, it 
takes possession of it whenever it is without cul- 
tivation, as if the most natural product of the soil. 
Fie is opposed to fall or early winter ploughing of 
the land, when preparing for corn. Ploughing in 
spring serves as well, and savee-some afier-tillage, 
which the more consolidated early ploughed land 
would require ; and moreover, the early ploughing 
is thickly covered by spring with young clover, all 
of which is killed by the first tillage. Later 
ploughing. would cause much less seed to germi- 
nate, and be therefore destroyed. 

The Eastern Shore bean grows very kindly on 
these lands, after marling, and instead of being 
prized as an improver, is denounced by Dr. Brax- 
ton as a worthless weed, obstructing the growth 
and lessening the product of clover, the great 
green crop for manure, which he values far beyond 
all others as an improver. 

Dr. Braxton esteems the ruta baga turnip crop 
very highly, and deems the sugar beet as compa- 
ratively worth very litile. 








both the fertilizing principles of green-sand and of 
calcareous matter combined. As his general re- 


the ruta baga crop, for stock, when secured, he 
thinks its product almost certain, on his land, with 


sults, and also a general description of the Pamun- | proper management. 


key lands, have been already published at length, | 


When on his farm in. November, 1840, [saw a 


Besides the value of 
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novel mode of following ruta baga by.awhea 
rather having both crops growing at once. On 
rich part of the clover land fallowed for wheat, 
ruta baga was planted in rows 4 leet apart, and 
cultivated by ploughing and weeding. In October, 
when a fine growth of turnips was on this patch, 
(though no manure had been applied, except the 
green clover turned under,) wheat was sown here 
at the same time with the adjoining part of the 
field, and the seed ploughed in, between the ruta 
baga rows. The roots were afierwards taken up, 
when grown and required for conaumption. Dr. 
Braxton leit home belore the wheat was reaped ; 
but from ite previous appearance, as well as his 
overseer’s report, he thought the product not 
much lessened by the growth of turuips. 


OBSERVATIONS AND ROUGH EXPERIMENTS. 
1841. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


l. Gypsum. On March 26th, 21 bushels of 
pulverized gypsum (French) sown at the rate of 
a bushel per acre on clover of second year’s 
growth. ~Soil, originally acid and very poor; a 
light loam on sandy subsoil, well marled in 1824, 
since manured, and altogether improved, from a 
product of 6 bushels of corn per acre to 25 or 30. 
The clover crop mean, and alier June Ist, freely 
grazed. No benefit whatever perceived on a 
comparison with the adjoining clover not dressed 
with gypsum on 4 soil exactly similar. 

2. Green-sand. At the same time, in the 
same field, on similar soil, and on clover of same 
growth, one acre dressed with 40 bushels of 
green-sand earth (not calcareous,) from James 
river. Noetlect produced. 

3. In March, eight acres of good loam, maried 
10 years ago, product in corn supposed equal to 
30 bushele, and in wheat afier clover 18 or 20 
bushels, were dressed with green-sand earth at 
the samerate. ‘Two beds lett out. Clover in its 
first year. No perceptible benefit. 

4. Seed wheat. Having seen old seed wheat 
recommended, by several contributors to the 
Register, of the crop of 1840, the grain of which 
was very good, a small quantity was kept in 
good order and carelully guarded against all 
danger of heating, or other injury. This fall, 
12 bushele sown in a field of uniform and good 
quality, and immediately adjoining new seed of 
same kind (purple straw.) ‘The sowing of both 
kinds commenced and finished in the same day, 
and operations in every respect conducted exactly 
alike. Quantity tothe acre the same (54 pecks. ) 
The old seed a little weevil-eaten, notwithstand- 
ing every care used in keeping it, but not enough 
so to be much objectionable. The old seed 
longer germinating, and to this day, December 
Slst, looks decidedly inferior to the wk:eat from 
new seed. 

5. Zop-dressing with farm yard manure, and 
with unprepared leaves. HKighteen acres of light 
sandy loam in clover of 2d year, very thin and 
very unpromising, was top-dressed in April, 1840, 
with rough and unrotted manure from the farm- 
pen, at the rate of 800 to 1000 bushels per acre. 
This land was marled in 1821, and though greatly 
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improved, (for before its product was 8 to 10 
bushels in corn, and perhaps 3 in wheat,) was 
still but of middling product, and beforethis ma- 
nuriog, would not have brought more than 18 
or at most 20 bushels of corn per acre, or 6 bush- 
els of wheat afier corn. The last crop of wheat, 
cut in 1839, after corn, was known to be only 42 
bushels of wheat or 24 bushels to the acre. 
That crop however was very much damaged by 
chinch bug. The top-dressing was as coarse as 
any trodden litter could be, many corn-stalke 
merely mashed, but unbroken, constituted an 
average of the manure of the farm-pen, which 
was made of the stalks and straw of the farm- 
pen trampled by the cattle, and covered over with 
the manure of the stables and hog-pens every 
lime they were cleaned out throughout the winter, 
which was about once a week. The hog-pens 
were principally littered with leaves from the 
woods. The effect of the top-dressing on the 
clover was almost immediately perceptible. In 
September the field was fallowed for wheat, and 
in June of this year 283 bushels of wheat 
were cut from it, equal to 16 bushels per acre. 


‘The soil is decidedly a corn soil, and too light 


for wheat. But the most striking and gratifying 
proof of improvement is the frequent appearance 
of green-sward in many places, where it was not 
at all observed prior to this manuring. This valua- 
ble grass has generally made its appearance in 
spots in the different fields after marling, but this 
particular field was too poor for its growth (so as 
to be noticed) even afier marling, until it received 
this top-dressing. 

6. In January, 1840, about 15 acres of light 
loam, with sandy subsoil, in clover of second year’s 
growth, top-dressed with 377 very large ox-cart 
loads of leaves, principally pine-beards raked to- 
gether in adjoining woods. The covering was 
so thick that at one time it was thought that the 
clover was in great danger of being smothered. 
It however came through and was decidedly 
benefited, except in spots where the leaves were 
left too thick. In the fall, the whole was fallow- 
ed for wheat. Crop 15 bushels per acre, and con; 
sidered a good yield for the land. Its product al- 
ter corn has usually been about 8. Part of this 
land was much infested with wire-grass. In get- 
ting in the wheat no means adopted to get rid of 
wire-grass, except to pick up and carry off the lit- 
tle that the harrows brought to the surface. And 
in fact this piece received one harrowing less than 
[ usually gave to such wire-grass spots, on ac- 
count of a rain which interrupted the operations. 
This fall, 1841, in ploughing for corn, noticed that 
very little wire-grass was left. Could the leaves 
have had any agency in killing the wire- grass, by 
shading or otherwise? Or did the mere exposure 
of the roots to the sun, as some maintain, effect 


‘it? Some credit is no doubt due to the latter 


cause, but the former has a strong, and, may be, 
a stronger claim ; for, in similar spote, fallowed 
without any application of leaves, I have never 
known a similar decrease of wire-grass. It may - 
be well to mention that the above 15 acres were 
10 or 12 years ago well marled—the soil, originally 
and previously to matiing, acid. / 

7. Leaves ploughed under.—In January, 1841, 
covered a stiff, intractable soil, previously and 
some years ago well mariled, with leaves, which 
were ploughed under, and oats sown early in 
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March. No benefit to the oats whatever ; and | spots “whe fe the application was too heavy the 
when hing the land for wheat this fall, the | clover was killed outright, but was succeeded the 
leaves were turned up very little decayed. next spring by a most luxuriant growth of weeds. 


E. Rurrin, JR. 


[The foregoing statements were furnished upon 
our suggestion, and in regard to most of them in 
consequence of our seeing or otherwise knowing 
the general ysésults, and deeming them the more 
worth notice, because o!f our personal acquain- 
tance with the original condition and character 
of the land, which was the subject of our own 
early labors and improvement by marling. ‘Though 
ithe written memoranda of the writer furnished the 
by-gone but recent facts nearly as here stated, 
still, as accurate experimenting had not been at 
first designed, and still less any publication of 
results, it is not pretended that the statements of 
quantities are entitled to the respect due to the re 
sults of carefully and properly conducted expe- 
riments. 

We have another and more general reason 
for presenting these notes of observation to our 
readers. It is to show that by merely noting 
down, in the most concise and simple form, any 
results or facts observed deemed worth remember- 
ing, any practical cultivator might aid in furnish- 
ing a mass of interesting facts, or suggestions of 
subjects forinquiry and more careful experiment. 
There are hundreds of our readers, who never 
report any thing for publication, who might in 
any half hour, furnish some few such observa- 
tions, which, as facts, and still more as having 
the authority of the name of the odserver, would 
attract general attention, and convey much of 
useful suggestion, and induce imitation and co- 
operation in the pursuit of doubtful truths—all 
tending to cause the making of properly conduct- 
ed and accurately reported experiments. Will 
each one reader, who may acknowledge the value 
of such operation and results, do something to- 
wards producing them ?7—Ep. F. R.] 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
LIQUID MANURE. 


In the December number of the Register, I no- 
tice detailed a number of interesting and conclu- 
sive experiments, make by Mr. Milburn of York- 
shire, in the application of liquid manure. In the 
fall of 1840, alter cleaning out my standing farm- 
pen for the winter reception of my cattle, there 
was left in it a quantity of dark rich liquid, which 
I felt inclined to apply to a neighboring field, then 
in young clover of first year’s growth. With 
much the same primitive contrivance of pails and 
barrels placed in tumbril carts, as used by Mr. 
Milburn, I contrived, with much inconvenience, to 
get out most of the liquid. It was spread very un- 
equally, and I cannot say at what rate. In many 
















Generally, however, the clover was much benefit- 
ed. ‘This fall the field was fallowed, and sown in 
wheat. On the part where the liquid manure was 
applied the wheat now exhibits a decided supe- 
riority. I have no sort of doubt of the highly en- 
riching quality of the liquid, and of the great an- 
nual loss suffered by our farmers when it is allow- 
ed to run off into the nearest gullies, or carefully 
drained off to the adjacent ravines, in order to ren- 
der the working of the manure more comfortable 
to the hands. In every properly shaped farm-pen, 
each spring and fall, when it is cleaned out, there 
will always be found a large quantity of this valu- 
able liquid, which can be easily carried out by the 
simple contrivance recommended by Mr. Milburn. 
I think this single article, above referred to, 
is worth to every reader of the Register, who will 
adopt and act on its suggestions, more than the 
subscription to its whole series. Z. 
Jan. 6, 1842. 





ON SOILS. 


From the American Farmer, 

Mr. Editor :—Will you accept of a few hasty 
and indigested remarks on soils and their proper- 
ties of production ? Such as they are, they will 
be very much at your service; but I must claim 
for them the indulgence of yourself and readers, 
as they are written currente calamo, and without 
being transcribed or copied. 

In the American Farmer, No. 38, of the cur- 
rent volume, | observe that you have copied a 
short article from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
concerning a very fruitful soil in the county of 
Caithness.—Such soils have been found, in. the 
alluvial formation, in different parts of the globe— 
such is that of Ormiston, in East Lothian ; such 
is that of Somersetshire, in the low lands, near 
the opening of theriver Parret into the British 
Channel; some of the lands of East Florida, 
possess the same properties ; and to come nearer 
home, some of the land of Spesutia Island, in 
Harford county, possesses the same inherent 
quality of production. 

Now as to the theory, by which this extraordi- 
nary fertility is explained, in order to form a rati- 
onal and correct one, we must take into view all 
the connecting circumstances. The soil described 
by the writer of the article under consideration, is 
said to consist almost entirely of broken shells 
and fine mould, the latter in almost an impercepti- 
ble proportion—that from Ormiston. afforded, by 
analysis, eleven parts in the hundred of mild calca- 
reous earth, twenty-five of siliceous sand, forty- 
five of finely divided clay, nine of animal and 
vegetable matter, and a small quantity of phos- 
phate of lime, to which latter its fertility is in a 
great measure attributed. 

The soil from the low lands of Somersetshire 
has been found to consist of only one ninth of 
siliceous sand, and eight ninths of calcareous marl, 
with five parts in the hundred of vegetable matter ; 
and its fertility is attributed to its power of at- 
tracting principles of vegetable nourishment from 
the atmosphere, and from water. 
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in their power of attraction, &¢., as obi : red: it 
the foregoing paragraph. All soils'are not capa 
ble of being rendered thus artificially fertile 
much will depend on ‘ocation, whether level or 
undulating—much on the structure of the sub-soil 
and ifs capacity of retaining moisture ; and where 
there is not an approximation {0 correct -propor- 
tions, essential to fertility, the labor and expense 
of rendering them fertile would not be counter- 
balanced by their productiveness. 

The attractive or absorbent property of soils 
hag probably not been sufficiently attended to— 
that lime, in some form, is éssential to the fertility 
of’ soils, ‘and to their power of absorbing nutriment 
{rom the atmosphere, all experience testifies ; and 
it is that portion of the soil which, next to vegeta- 
ble mould, is most subject to loss, as well by its.af- 
lording an essential part of plants, as by being 
yradually washed away by rains, &c. In illus- 
tration of this latter process of waste, I will men- 
tion a circumstance that has lately come within 
my observation. Last fall,in November, I had 
the roof of my kitchen covered with a thick wash 
of lime. A north-east storm came on before it 
got dry, and washed a considerable portion’ of it 
off. A window was so situated asthat the drop- 
pings from the eaves were drivenagainst it—these 
droppings held the lime in solution, which was 
beautilully crystallized on the glass—this may 
serve to show that the calcareous part of soils is 
gradually wasting. Nearly all grains contain a 
portion of lime, some a large portion ; and they 
= obtain it in no other way than from the 
soil. 

From the foregoing observations it must be ap- 
parent, that in such cases where the soil does not 
originally contain a large portion of lime, it will be 
proper, occasionally, to renew the. application ; 
and | am decidedly of opinion, that when it is in- 
tended to spply one hundred bushels to the acre it 
should be applied at three or four different dress- 
ings, at intervals of three or four years, as by this 
mode the greatest advantage will be obtained, at 
a given expense. 

me plants, more than others, possess the 
power of attracting from the atmosphere the 
substances essential to their growth. The house- 
leek, (sempervivum, ) is a remarkable instance of 
a plant possessing this power—such plants, it is 
presumed, contain but littlelime. Notonly plants, 
but'*ome animals of a low grade of organization, 
possess the power of attracting substances from 
the surrounding elements, essential to their growth 
—the oyster is an instance of this—without the 
power o! locomotion, attached to a rock, the sperm 
of the oyster has the power, not only of attracting 
all its food Ls the surrounding elements, but of 
forming a Calcaréous shell for its future habi- 
tation. , ing 

But to return to € consideration of soils : it must 
be apparent that they should, in order to be fertile, 
be made fo contain the food of plants, and at the 
same time be so constituted that they should pos- 
sess the power of attracting it from the atmosphere. 
Many of the articles that have been found to con- 
tribute greatly tothe growth of plants, cost the 
farmer too much, and they are of too transitory a 
nature. Such are crushed bones, and poudrette ; 
substances, imparting astonishing fertility for one 
year, and where they are within a reasonable dis- 
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ance of transportation, will pay in one crop. It 
has been thought,-and I should like to have the 
experiment fairly made, that ground oyster shells 
would answer nearly the same purpose of ground 
bones—oyster shells, though aflording pure lime 
by calcination, differ, essentially in their proper- 
ties from lime-stone. They are composed of a 
carbonate and phosphate of lime, and contain a 
portion of gelatine, or fibrine. It is hence conclud- 
ed that while they would, when ground, act almost 
as quick az crushed bones, they would be more 
durable, at one third, perhaps one fourth the 
expense, 

The most astonishing and negligent waste is 
attendant on the city of Baltimore, in permitting 
for years the essential material for poudrette go to 


putter waste and Joss. Many thousand dollars are 


thus seers, hg for the want of knowledge and 
enterprise. No speculation that could be entered 
upon at this time, would be so sure to reward its 
undertakers as the manufacture of poudrette in 
ornear the city of Baltimore! Individuals have 
probably been deterred from entering upon it by 
the elaborate descriptions that have been given of 
the process, and the apparently large capital ne- 
cessary to carry it on, whereas nothing can be 
more simple than the process, and no business so 
sure of extensive profits that could be conducted 
at so small an expense. It isto be hoped that 
some enterprising agriculturist will take the hint 
and make a princely fortune by it. 

From the great difference of the causes. that 
influence the productiveness of lands, it is obvious 
that allthe favorable circumstances are rarely 
found to be united in any soil ; but by a due atten- 
tion to the component parts of soils, by chemical 
tests, by careful observation and experiment, we 
may generally be enabled by adding such parts as 
are deficient, to give fertility tothose that are natu- 
rally sterile. It is to the earthy parts of asoil 
that we are to turn our firet attention, and when 
these are formed in due proportions, its fertility 
may be considered as permanently established. 
The animal and vegetable portions are but tem- 
porary, and are exhausted by a given number of 
crops. Those soils must be considered best which 
coutain the greatest store of those principles that 
constitute the food of plante, permanently inherent 
in their quality—Calcareous soils, by their constant 
attraction for carbon are of this class ; and if they 
at the same time contain animal and vegetable 
substances, ore pe coins sate “ this 
purpose by the supply of carbon an rogen 
which bay afford. af ; H. 

Wood Lawn, February 14, 1842. 


REMARKS ON A PRECEDING COMMUNICATION 
ON BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


Weare so well pleased to have so judicious 
and practical a farmer as the Rev. J. H. Turner, 
forthe first time acontributor to the Farmers’ 
Register over his own signature, that we have no 
inclination to find fault with any thing he says, 
or to defend our editorial course from his strictures. 
But respect for himself forbids our passing over 





his remarks in silence. 
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esteemed correspondent had so much mistaken 
our remarka, at page 17 of this volume, we should 
deem it sufficient to refer to those remarks for our 


defence against hischarges. [t is strange indeed } 


that we may not dare to denounce humbuggery) 
even where every intelligent and candid observer 
will admit it exists, without being deemed an 
opposer and enemy of the really valuable improve- 
ment on which the humbug is built. We have re- 
peatedly, and especially in our remarks in ques- 
tion, admitted our belief in the Berkshire hog | 
being a valuable breed, and of course its in- 
troduction and diffusion being an important bene- 
fit to agriculture; and so far as our interest is 
now connected with practical agriculture, we 
have acted on that ‘belief, by beginning to raise 
Berkshires, though thereby supplanting another 
previously very highly prized breed. Neverthe- 
less, this favorable opinion is not incompatible 
with another, to wit, that this breed of hogs has 
been praised and puffed much more than it de- 
serves, and to subserve the self-interested views 
of salesmen ; that there has been a deal of puff- 
ing, falsehood, and deception, for this same end, 
and tHat too practised by some of the most noted 
breeders and salesmen ; and, in short, that there | 
has been so much humbuggery practised in this 
respect, by those salesmen, that they, while 
filling their pockets at the expense of their dupes, 





have almost stifled the truth, and hid the real value 
of the breed, by the overlayings of falsehood. We | 
know how much mankind dislike to be made to | 
know that they are cheated; and that he who! 
cheats them will always fare better in their opi- 
nion than he who endeavors to expose the cheat. 
But while we expect, and arte resigned to the 
fate of getting ‘ more kicks than coppers,” or 
more curses than thanks, for our attempts to ex- 
pose humbug, it ie inconceivable to us how such 
@ man as Mr. Turner can so far misconstrue our 
course and its object, and consider us as opposing 
(rue improvements of stock, or improvements of 
any branch of agriculture, because we oppose, 
and try (vainly) to expose, those who are per- 
petually using such real or alleged improvements 
'o make dupes, and obtain ill-gotten gain for them- 
selves. When we have to seek for the true be- 
nefactors of agriculture, it will not be among the 
Bements and the Lossings, any more than the 
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I horburns, the Physicks, the Princes and the 

Morrises, 

i Absence from home, when the letter of Mr. Tur- 
er Was putin type, prevented these remarks being 

Placed at the close of his communication, as would 
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If it were not that our intelligent and highly |: HE A 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


In a late number of the Register, Mr. Carter 
suggested the benefit to be derived from the 
change of seed wheat. Ona former occasion, 
endeavored to draw attention to this sdbject, and 
finding that it has now attracted some notice, I 
shall give an account of the wheat most success- 
fully grown here. From my early recollection 
till the year 1798, when the Hessian fly first made 
its appearance in this district of country, the white 
Washington was the general crop. [ts destruc- 
tive ravages induced many farmers to try other va- 
rieties ; but it was soon found that this pestilent 
insect made little distinction. ‘The late Col. Kd- 
ward Hays, of ‘Talbot, who was much devoted to 
avriculture, and fond of experiments, for some 


years abandoned the growth of Washington. 


wheat: he afterwards got seed of me; and said, 
at a later period, he had tried many varieties, but 
had found none so valuable, and productive, as the 
Washington wheat. The grain is white, and 
makes the best family ftour; the straw is soft, and 
both horses and cattle prefer it to any other 
wheat straw. It only grows well in salt-water 
districts. If carried into the interior it degenerates, 
loses its color, and becomes chafly. For the last 
filly years to which my recollection runs, this has 
been the principal crop on the farm where I now 
reside, till last year. About six years age, sup- 
posing that changing seed with a neighbor might 
be beneficial, I got a few bushels of the same sort 
of wheat. ‘Though he was ignorant of it, his 
wheat contained a small portion of smut, which 
soon infected all my white wheats; and alter 
some fruitless attempts to clean it, | was under the 
necessity of abandoning its growth. Some of my 
neighbors, who have suflered in the same way, 
are now raising seed picked by hand, and ps 
as | get pure seed, I shall sow itagain. 1 have 
supposed this wheat would suit on some of the 
salt-water districts in Virginia. About thirty 
years ago, a wheat was introduced here, and is 
known by the name of the red chaff beard, I ap- 
prehend the same mentioned by Mr. Carter. It 
seems adapted to a variety of soils, and is more 
generally grown in this county than any other. 
It ripens early, though sown late; and suffers 
less by the frost, especially on low, wet grounds. 
For these properties, it has been part of my crop 
for many years, though it sells at a much inferior 
price in the Baltimore market, When my white 
wheat was infected with smut, though this was 
thrashed by the same machine, cleaned with the 
same fan, and stored in the same granary, it did 
not contract the disease. An experienced farmer, 
.o whom I mentioned this circumstance, informed 
me that his white and red wheat had been equally 
infected. 

A farmer always incurs risk by changing seed. 
When I abandoned the growth of Washington 
wheat, I purchased white flint from a gentleman 
in the neighborhood, who got the seed from New 
York in 1836, and had grown it exclusively on 
his farm. He had no suspicion of smut; but upon 
careful examination, [ found it to contain a small 
portion, and declined sowing it. I then procured 
Pennsylvania white wheat, which has been lately 
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introduced here: it does rom 
not think produces equal to the’ 
chaff. - ee ‘ 

I last summer saw some Chester county farmers 
in Washington, who stated that they grew there 
a wheat which they called the Mediterranean, 
which, though sown the last of August, would re- 
sist the Hessian fly. Dr. Darlington, a gentle- 
man of science and intelligence of West Chester, 
confirmed their statement; and I purchased a few 
bushels, which [ have sown for experiment. 1 








have also sown a small quantity of white wheat 


It has a 
Wash- 


which I procured from Owego county. 
fine whité grain, and much resemb!es our 
ington white wheat. 
rom reading, and not from experience, I have 
been induced to think, that the change of seed 
wheat is beneficial. The Scotclt farmers ofien im- 
port seed from England, and Scotchmen generally 
understand their business. I cannot undertake fo 
say that the white Washington or red chaff beard 
has degenerated on my lands; on the contrary, 
when the season is favorable, | have found them 
equal in weight and product to what they were 
in my earliest recollection. My theory is, that 
there are certain soiis to which particular varieties 
of wheat are best adapted, and when this is aacer- 
tained, it is always safest to rely on those varieties. 
If it be true that wheat adapted toa soil degene- 
rates from long sowing the same seed, raised from 
the same ground, I should prefer the same variety 
from a remote place. I have seen some beautiful 
parcels of wheat brought into this neighborhood, 
which very soon degenerated. Some years ago, 
Judge Thomas Buchanan sent me, from the high- 
lands of Washington county, some beautiful white 
wheat, from which I had formed high expecta- 
tions ; but it very soon degenerated, which [ attri- 
buted to its not being suited to this soil. Upon 
the second introduction of red wheat, after Mr. 
ter had ceased to sow it for fifteen years, he 
fdiind it to produce well; and when the product 
first diminished, it is probable if he had gotten 
seed of the same variety from a distance, he would 
have derived the same benefit. The adaptation 
of certain varieties of wheat to particular soils is 
proved by the Washington wheat growing in 
salt-water districts, and degenerating when car- 
ried into the interior,. Mr. Carter illustrates the 
necessity of the change of seed wheat by analogy 
to animals. It is now generally agreed that horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs degenerate from long ex- 
clusive association. 
Durhams had eciated in value, I apprehend 
if one of the same herd was introduced when the 
connexion had been long broken, the cross would 
be as beneficial as if made by a Devon. Lam 
well satisfied that the white Washingtan and the 
red chaff wheat are best adapted to my lands, and 
though I am not sensible they have degenerated, 
I should be pleased to get seed of both or either 
from a distant region, for experiment. 
The community stands much indebted to Mr. 


Garnett, for his persevering efforts in the cause of 


agriculture ; and I am pleased to find that an egri- 
cultural convention has met in the city of Wash- 
ington, which has framed a constitution, and or- 
ganized a society; though, | much fear, it will 
languish for want of funds. Agriculture, though 
the paramount interest of the country, and ex- 
tending into every section, it seeme is not so con- 
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If from this cause a herd of 
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re . nected with the general welfare as to be entitled to 


Per- 
one of the causes is, that no demands have 
been made. If I was a member of this society, I 
would bring the subject before them at their next 
meeting, to see if something could not be made 
Mout of this clause of the constitution. The manu- 
facturers, though for the most part a sectional in- 
terest, placed themselves under its fostering wings, 
where they would still have remained, but for the 
ardent and determined spirits of the south. I am 
not a latitudinarian in construction ; but there are 
many problems in agriculture not solved, many 
discoveries not assayed, for want of means, and I 
think an appropriation to these objects would be 
more for the general welfare, than sending ships 
on discovery to unknown seas, even if they should 
be so fortunate as to find an island within the Arctic 
circle. 

Among other new discoveries, the wheat drill 
was presented fast year. ‘The patentees are 
Pennsylvanians, from Chester county. They 
stated that, in their richest lands, one and a half 
bushel had been found sufficient seed ; on my im- 
proved grounds I generally sow two to the acre. 
I had a /ew acres, put in at the rate they proposed, 
alternating spaces, with the plough, in which I 
sowed two to the acre. The next harvest will 
test the accuracy of their statement. I kept the 
time of the work done by the drill, for two succes- 
sive hours, and found it would plant one acre to 
the hour, with two men and two horses, without 
fatigue to either. It deposites the wheat and 
covers it by the same operation ; and none can be 
found on the surface. The saving in labor and 
the saving of seed are no small considerations. 
i was much pleased with the work done by the 
drill. It is somewhat complicated, and I have not 
sufficient information in mechanics to determine 
on its stability, and whether it can sustain the 
rough usage of rough hands. | 

it appears to me that there is great defect in the 
patent law, and I think the subject not unworthy 
the consideration of the National Agricultural 
Society. ‘The commissioner is directed to award 
a patent if the machine or composition of matter 
be new and useful. By examining and comparing 
a machine with the models in his office, he can 
determine if it be new ; bux he has not the science, 
experience, ability, and means of experiment, to 
determine on its utility ; which does not depend 
only on its apparent fitness for the work intended 
to be performed, but its abilit¥ to sustain it in con- 
tinued practical operation. {[ do not speak from 
any personal knowledge of the master of patents, 
but it would be rare to find a man possessing all 
the requisite qualifications. The Patent Office 
ought to have attached to it -a scientific practical 
chemist, and a scientific practical mechanic, (with 
salaries to command the best abilities,) who 
should be provided with full means for experiment. 
In the departments under the general government, 
where the general welfare is concerned, no rea- 
sonable expense ought to be spared. Patent ma- 
chines and patent medicines have long been a 

ross imposition, and must so continue, until the 
atent Office shall be put under better regulations. 
If the wheat drill had passed- through the Patent 
Office under the inspection of men competent to 
decide on its usefulness and durability, though the 
price ie $100, I would purchase one for the next 


the countenance of the general government. 























season ; for I entertain no doubt but the saving of |s 


labor and seed in two crops would clear the cost. 
Wa. CARMICHAEL. 
Wye, Queen Ann’s, Md., Feb. 17, 1842. 





ADDRESS TO THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF MASON, CABELL AND KANAWHA. 


By Gen. P. H. Steinbergen, President. 


Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society :—Let 
me congratulate you that we have again assem- 
bled under the rules of our society. It-affords 
evidence of continued zeal to the cause of our 
association, and furnishes at the same time an 
opportunity, highly pleasing, of friendly social 
intercourse among its members. Such meetings 
are well calculated to give life and animation to 
the prosecution of that great interest in which 
we are engaged. By means of premiums to 
successiul competitors, we can tempt the spirit of 
rivalry, and stimulate to increased exertion. 

The farmers of this nation are the sheet-: 
anchor and support of every other great inter- 
est of society. On their broad shoulders rests 
the superstructure of national wealth and prospe- 
rity, and to their success or failure you may justly 
look, as 10 an unerring index, for the condition of 
the whole community. How important then it is 
to us, that we should possess the lights of experi- 
ence, in order to guide our operations! How im- 
portant that those operations should be con- 
ducted upon settled principles, drawn from 
well authenticated facts, suited to our local circum- 
stances. I hope that several of you the past 
season have given your attention to this primary 
duty, and willreport to this meeting such actual 
experiments as you have made, and believe con- 
ducive to our iaterest. If every member would 
pursue such a course, we could soon make a 
coroner of useful information available alike to 
all. 

During the last summer some facts came 
under my own observation, that have pecu- 
liar and appropriate relations to the condition of 
our country. I had always supposed that the soil 
of this section of the state was deficient in calca- 
reous matter, but from some experiments lately 
made on my farm by Mr. Briggs, one of the 
assistants of Dr. ere the geologist of this 
state, he has completely satisfied me of the actual 
existence of lime, with various combinations, and 
in situations where I had never before suspected it 
tobe. With a vial of muriatic acid in hand, we 
carefully examined the whole chain of rocks 
Cropping out of theriver hills bordering on the 
bottom ; and frequently applying the acid to such 
rocks as he indicated, they would rapidly foam, 
or effervesce, showing to a certainty the actual 
presence of lime. In some places we found the 
rocks combining nearly equal parts of lime and 
sand ; and thesame vein or ledge, on pursuing it 
horizontally, would evidently change its character 
A ferruginous, indicating thereby combinations of 

The very best specimen of calcareous earth we 
found, or that I believe our country produces, is 
on the bosom of some of our river hills. They are 
those red, naked barren-looking places generally 
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buffalo stamps.” ‘There is 
army house, afd on it much fine, pure, 
stone gravel ; the red earth freely effervesc- 
ing with acids, and apparently so highly calcare- 
ous as to produce no vegetation whatever. 

i must believe that the discovery of this calca- 
reous earth may be made of vast importance in 
the future improvement of our soil, Its application 
to our sandy land particularly, when ina sod of 
grass and previous to turning under for corn, 
would surely add greatly to its production. 
shall, on the first proper oceasion, try the effect on 
some of my fields, and report to you hereafter the 
result. 

Further and more extended observations since 
Mr. Briggs left the neighborhood have enabled 
me to trace several ledges of tolerably good lime- 
stone, (combined with sand as usual), at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles from the river. Find- 
ing such specimens thus located at different angles 
around us, | am now satisfied of the existence of 
sufficient calcareous matter in our soil for all the 
purposes of good husbandry and profitable farm- 
ing. 

It is the opinion of ra, that the character 
of a soil is determined by the rocks that lie under- 
neath it, thé soil being formed by the disintegration 
or decay of those rocks. If such is the fact, wa- 
ter percolating through them will: carry off carbo- 
nate of lime held in solution ; and that same cause 
thus operating for ages over the rocks; must have 
incorporated considerable calcareous matter in the 
soil. You will have observed, that under those 
ranges of rocks so common to our creek and river 
hills, you see the land is very frequently as rich as 
our best river bottoms ; and to what other cause 
than the one before mentioned can we attribute 
the fertility that is known toexist in that particular 
situation ? 

Our alluvial bottoms, formed originally by 
deposition from the river, and almost annually 
inundated, have naturally been manured by the 
deposite, containing more or less of every sub- 
stance over which the water should happen to 
have passed before reaching them. In this way 
we can readily account for the unsurpassed fertili- 
ty of the upper Kanawkga bottoms. It has been 
the first receptacle for the wash from. the limestone 
region above; and the co ent parts of the 
soil formed by chemical combinations of the most 
fertilizing of all manures. 

If we are fully satisfied of only a small part of 
calcareous matter present, we can. enrich our soil 
to any desirable extent by the application of vege- 
table substances ; and in what other way can they 
be more readily obtained, than by sowing clover 
and other grasses? It will always bein cat get 
er to make a direct use of your clover sod, by 
turning it under, with such other materials as your 
care and attention may have enabled you to save 
for that purpose ; or you may pursue with your 
grass the system of grazing cattle, making them 
the principal auxiliaries in enriching your 
estate. 

I had a good opportunity the last summer of 
comparing the relative merite and advant 
which different principles of farming produced in 
various parts of this country ; ‘and as the result of 
my observation has added to my previous convic- 
tion of the utility, profit and advantage arising 
from grazing, as well as the vasty increased 
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fertility and improvement of 4 ef 
it was judiciously practised, 

somewhat in detail such consequent 
served growing out of each sysiém. ¥ 

My tour extended from the James riverto the 
Potomac, in the Valley, and through a part of 
Loudoun county. 

It is well known that nearly all the Valley of 
this state is highly calcareous, based on limestone 
rock cropping out in many instances so as toob- 
struct agricultural operations. To me, in some 
instances, it was matter of perfect astonishment, 
that with the materials of inexhaustible fertility 
lying in profusion around them, I observed some 
fields going to waste and profitless ruin, [rom the 
want of clover and other grasses sown upon 
them. I perceived that even there, where the 
land was certainly calcareous, if they failed to 
combine the vegetable matter, all their efforts at 
general improvement were given to the winds; 
as they had added nothing to stimulate into active 
use the fertilizing properties of the lime. 

{ saw, in various situations, huge mounds of 
calcareous tufa, or travertine. This is deposited 
from water holding carbonate of lime in solution, 
by means of carbonic acid. As the excess of the 
acid escapes, as it does generally at some fall or 
ripple, the lime is deposited in the form of an im- 
pure porous carbonate, frequently encrusting 
stones, leaves, and sometimes trees. Never, I be- 
lieve, has the hand of Providence placed any 
other substance of such utility to agricultural 

urposes, more readily at the command of the 
armer. Itis easily calcined, and then used as 


lime ; or may be readily ground like plaster, and 


applied in large quantities on clover sod previous 
to turning under. Inno instance where it exists 
in such abundance could I learn that it was used 
for any purpose whatever. 
I could wish, for the future welfare and future 
ovement of the spot of my nativity, that Mr. 
n, the editor of the Farmer’s Register, would 
atsome time extend his trips up into the Valley, 
and bring into active and general use this treasure, 
now neglected and unnoticed. 

It is thus, that often the treasures of our country 
lie dormant and unknowg, from our not having 
proper agricultural surveys to bring them to light, 
life, and usefulness. 

I found on every estate, where due attention 
was paid to_grazing, and alternating their crops, 
evident improvement, particularly when aided 
by the grazing. of cattle, long considered there 
as almost indispénsable to the perfect manage- 
ment of their lands, In Loudoun, through their 
cattle, wheat, clover, and plaster, an impulse has 
been given to good farming, unequalled, I believe, 
by any county im the state. I there saw with 
pleasure, lands that I well knew thirty years ago, 
then poor, exhausted, gullied, and worn out, now 
perfectly reclaimed, and covered with cattle and 
most luxuriant crops of grass. I was satisfied, 
by comparing their oldest grazing farms with 
those more recently converted into them, that it 
was to that system mainly they were indebted 
for their high state of fertility. The use of plas- 
ter first gave them clover, that created the neces- 
sity of buying stock to consume it; and the con- 
tinued repetition of the use of both has now pro- 
duced such consequences as evidently justify the 
wisdom of this practice. But little corn is raised ; 
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| | ; wheat and cattle are staples of the best managed 


farms. ‘Their oldest pastures are now well com- 
bined with green-sward, indicating increased fer- 
tility. It enables them to compete successfully 
as graziers with any other part of the state, and 
sell annually upwards of twelve thousand cattle. 

To that county I may justly appeal for full evi- 
dence of what may be realized by the use of 
clover and its concomitant advantages. We have 
seen her exhausted fields reclaimed and made 
productive, her people prosperous and increasing 
in wealth, number, and resources. Why should 
we not profit by her example? Ihave no doubt 
that we now possess a much finer natural soil 
than theirs, and containing more calcareous com- 
binations, the converting agent of vegetable mat- 
ter. Our rolling hills and alluvial bottoms present 
a noble field for continued improvement. ‘They 
now invite the fostering care of good husbandry. 
Let us then take counsel from that experience of 
others which is before us. Let us pursue that 
course which will surely increase the fertility of . 
our land, and carefully avoid such a suicidal policy 
as would allow any part of our land to remain 
uncovered with clover or other grasses. 

In thus urging on you the propriety of sowing 
grass on all occasions as the first move in a course 
of regular improvements, 1 would remark that 
proper care and attention should always be given 
to other resources at your command as auxiliaries, 
to be applied when necessity and circumstances 
may indicate. Your cornstalks, straw, hay and 
barnyard manures have their appropriate place, 
and time of application, in a correct rotation of 
crops. 

The weeds that annually spring up on every 
farm should be cut before they mature their seed. 
Nothing more exhausts your soil, and prevents 
the formation of a good sod. 

{ will here warn you to beware of the blue 
thistle and ox-eye, two of the most foul and nox- 
ious weeds I know. ‘They have topped the 
Alleghany on their march to the west, and high 
waters in ashort time will assuredly float their 
seed among us. Declare a war of extermination 
against them atsight. Care and attention given 
in time can prevent their spreading, and hold 
them in subjection; but if neglected they will 
take entire possession of whole fields, to the 
utter exclusion of every production. I have seen 
whole sections of the state so polluted with these 
weeds, as very materially to lessen the income 
and value of the land. 

The last season has very generally proved un- 
favorable to the maturity of wheat. In the 
Valley and in Loudoun, I was informed, that 
the early spring gave indications of a most abun- 
dantcrop. At harvest I found those promising 


j appearances blasted, and universal destruction 


occasioned in that eounty by the rust. 

Our crops this year have certainly excelled 
that fine wheat growing region. As I returned 
to the west, I observed a change commence at 
the North Mountain, and gradually improving 
to the Ohio. 

Some experiments were made last year by, 
Mr. McMullin, a member of our’ society; with 
a view of ascertaining the best period for seeding 
wheat. A part of his crop was sown on the 
first day of August, another part in September, 





and the balance in October. The product has 
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proved very different. ‘The first sown entirely |, nto 
escaped the rust, the straw unusually bright and % 
clear, the grain (ull and plump, equal in quality 


to any produced in our best seasons—second time 
of sowing succeeded next—and the last materially 
injured by rust. This trial, however, 1 do not 
believe entirely decisive, because the last peculiar 
season has had great influence on the final result. 
Further experiments ought to be made and Te- 
ported. It appears to me that the time of sowing 
- wheat should be regulated to avoid, if possible, 
the two greatest evils by which our crops are 
endangered. 1 mean the fly and winter killing. 
Very early sown wheat will get firmly rooted be- 
fore winter, if it should escape the fly ; on the 
contrary, late sown is lullas liable to receive in- 
jury by freezing out. 

i would look to the particular character of the 
soil to determine when is the correct time ol 
seeding it, for heavy clay land is more likely to 
be thrown up than light sandy soil ; sandy soil 
retaining less water. In comparing the several 
casualties attending our previous crop of wheat, 
I am induced to believe that the chances are most 
in favor of the early sown producing the best 
crop.. Make your land rich, and the fly can do no 
injury compared to the risk you will hazard in 
delay, from rust and wiuter. killing. 

I expressed my sentiments so fully in my last 
communication on the growth and culture of the 
corn crop, that Iwill now say but little on that 
subject. I yet entertain the opinion that the best 
oreparation that we can give to land, to produce 
the greatest yield, should be applied when it is in 
a grass sod, and previous to turning it over. 
Whatever efforts are then made to manure. and 
enrich the soil, the benefits: resulting therefrom 
will be immediate and direct. 1 consider that 
deep ploughing at the same time is essential, 
and almost of equal importance to secure a suc- 
cessful crop. In no other way can we guard more 
effectually against the withering influence of our 
dry seasons, than by thus creating a depth of 
mellow soil, which repels its effects by lessening 
evaporation. 

The advantages resulting from the growth 
of the root crops are now justly appreciated by 
those who have given most attention to their 
culture. Rising in importance in every section 
of the country where they have been iried, they 
are there considered an indispensable crop to 
every well conducted system of husbandry. They 
have proved admirable food for cows. Isaw ina 
Philadelphia paper a publication, stating that the 
best lot of winter butter ever offered in that mar- 
ket was then exhibited, and had been made en- 
urely from the sugar beet. Several members 
of this society have cultivated these crops with 
great success. ‘To their experience I will refer 
you for practical information in regard to this 
culture. * 

I would again recommend enclosing your wood 
land, and. converting it to standing pastures, by 
cutting off the small timber, and then thickly seed- 
ing it all with grass. My own experience con- 
vinces me of the great benefit resulting from 
adopting such a course. Those pastures that | 
have heretofore made, improve under grazing, 
and certainly will repay the amount of labor ex- 
pended on their formation. I am so satisfied 
with the experiment, that I sha!l continue to in- 
crease them until all my hill land is converted 
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aie Other opinions, in aid 
of my own judgment, will 
Hto til its fiaal accomplish- 

A gentleman who had carefully examin- 
ed our ies and the grass growing on it, ex- 
pressed bis admiration at the prospect, and stated 
his firm belief of its capacity to rival Kentucky 
in good grazing, 1 have great confidence in his 
intelligence and opinion on that subject, as he 
is himself an admirable grazier, and well ac- 
quainted with Kentucky. 

There is nothing that gives. more security, or 
adds a greater ornament to a farm than good 
fencing, when judiciously arranged. The great 
convenience which we now have of getting -rail 
timber, or other materials, for its construction, 
should induce every farmer to make substantial 
enclosures.. How olten have we seen ill-will 
created, and the peace, quiet, and harmony of 
neighbors disturbed, from the want. ol such.ade- 
quate fencing as would give security to their 
crops. Very few can bear with much patience 
trespasses daily committed on their property, 
without complaining ; and yet it most frequently 
happens, that they alone are in fault, through 
their own negligence and bad management, for 
all the injury that they have received.. The law, 
as it now exists, permits stock to run at large, 
and it is your firsi duty to yourself and your 
neighbor, to guard against their depredations, 
by making such adequate fences es will secure 
your crops. 

I have sometimes observed, that through inat- 
tention and carelessness to the duties of goo 
farming, briers have been permitted to grow up 
in fence corners, and not unfrequently to extend 
over whole fields. Such negligent conduct is 




























































any value to us, it is worth our attention and pro- 
tection. Nothing is easier to keep under, oreven 
to extirpate entirely from a field, than 
| Sow your Jand thickly-in grass, tread it 
stock, apply the scythe when required, and avoid 
ploughing until you have a perfect sod. To light- 
en up the soil by the plough is to increase their 
growth. Their destruction is only eflected by 
binding with grass. 

The exhibition of yesterday has satisfied me, 
that increased energy and activity has been alrea- 
dy given to the productions of the country by the 
operations of this society. The fine stock shown 
was creditable to their owners. The root, grass, 
and grain crops as abundant and productive as 
the season would justify. ed is in the depart- 
ment of female ingenuity and faste, that we are 






delighted to find the prineipal sources of the 
interest and pleasure belonging to our exhibition ; 
and to the ladies would op wet the greatest 
praise, justly earned by theirspirited exertions. 
The number, beauty, variety, and superior quality 
ofall the articles presented by them for premiums, 
were objects of just admiration to all who saw 
them. We earnestly hope that they will continue 
their exertions, and we well know, that when aid- 
ed by the ladies, our cause will prosper 





justly reprehensible ; for surely if our land is of 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ | ia e 


Much has been said and written on this sab: 
ject, and not without cause ; for of all the matters 
which necessarily engage the mind of the re- 
flecting farmer, it would be difficult to suggest one 
more important. Besides the editor himself, 
many successful farmers and able writers have 
expressed their views in full on this subject 
throughout the whole series of the Farmers’ 
Register; for example, Messts, Carter, Selden, 
Wickham, Harrison, Roy, Tabb, Braxton and 
many others, whose names have only to be men- 
tioned at once to arrest attention and give weight 
to the views advanced by them respectively. 
These gentlemen live, nearly all of them, in 
grain-growing districts of old Virginia, are good 
agticulturists, by which I mean that they not 
only make good crops, but also yearly improve 
their lands; and yet they advocate different sys- 
tems of rotation of crops, varying in the number 
of years through which the rotation passes from 
two to six. Nay more, the same gentleman has 
at different times on the same land advocated 
different systems—and still been successful. How 
is this? Does it prove that rotation is a matter 
of no importance? Not at all. It only proves 
that different soile and different situations require 
different systems—that it would be the height of 
folly to make all soils and all crops bend to one 
uniform system—and that even under a bad sysa- 
tem; good management and good cultivation 
may and will produce satisfactory results. Let 
it be remembered however that the converse of 
this proposition is not always true. A good sys- 
tem will not always counterbalance bad cultiva- 
tion and bad management. While having an 
eye, and a close one too, to the most important, 
lety he farmer neglect the many smaller mat- 
t hich in the aggregate may not the less 
affect immediate results. 

If so much has been written and ably written 
ioo, what need of more? perhaps the reader 
wilkask. I readily answer, because the subject 
is important, and every fact, however apparently 
trifling, drawn from experience, connected with it, 
is important, and one or two facts I wish to com- 
municate, besides wishing to draw information 
and advice from others. 

in determining on every system of rotation, a 
few important points must be looked to. Is the 
principal business of the farm the raising of stock 
or growing of ‘2 If the latter, is the land 
best adapted to thé growth of wheat or corn? Is 
the farm level or hilly? Does the farmer enjoy 

reat facility of,getting his products to market, or 
the reverse ? “Aad séveral other leading matters 


which will readily suggest themselves. 


It is not my object to discuse at this time the 
best rotation for every possible variety of soil and. 
circumstance, but to call attention to that which 
I consider best adapted to a grain-growing farm, 
situated on tide water, adapted better to the 
growth of corn, but capable of producing very 
good clover and wheat. 

Such generally is my farm, but it is necessary 
to state that it is very rolling, and that there are 
60 acres of land very stiff and totally unfit for 
producing corn. In fixing on my rotation, I set 
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ety for wheat, and to. be 
at and Clover as long as they remain 
ar of .blue-grass and other peste. The re- 
ader of my farm I could not so readily deter- 


| mine on. _ ~When I received it, it had been culti- 


‘vated for some years on the four-shift system of 
Arator, fallowing however to a very small extent 
each year. The portion-of the field not fallow- 
ed, by lying out so long, became excessively foul 
with: sassairas, locust, wire-grass, onumera- 
ble pests of the vegetable kingdom, 80 that. pre- 
paring it for the next corn crop was an Herculean 
task. 4 soon found that would notdo; that most 
of my yearly labor was expen wales: tun 

a growth of pests only to be again repeated when 
the land came again into cultivation. But what 
todo? There was the rub. I knew that my 
land, with my indifferent management and limited 
means of manuring, could never stand the scourg- 
ing system pursued with such eminent success 


-on the fine wheat soils of Westover and Shirley, 


and under the superior management of Messrs. 
Selden and Carter. I could not adopt the three- 
field rotation of corn, wheat and clover ; because 
my.land was so hilly, that a hoe crop every 
third year would soon cover it with washes and 
gullies. Besides, 1 was fully convinced of the 
reat improvement to be derived from summer- 
allowing, the importance of having some work 
of this kind for the horses to do at this otherwise 
idle season, and the great advantage of having 
one field ready when the 10th of October (my 
seed-time} came. I confess that having, as I 
mentioned above, 30 acres to fallow each year, 
I was about this time much tempted to yield to 
the arguments of Mr. Harrison, Mr. Tabb and 
Mr. Roy, to whose interesting communications f 
would refer the reader, but was prevented by the 
hilliness and rolling nature of my land. I have 
no sort of doubt that the system which they so 
ably recommend is the one best adapted to most 
of lower Virginia, which is generally level and 
better fitted for corn than for wheat culture. The 
consideration that corn is a very certain, and wheat 
a very uncertain crop, deservedly had much 
weight. 

Being driven from the three and also from the 
four-field rotation, I next very naturally tarned my 
attention to a five-field system. I was the more re- 
conciled to this, because about this time | heard 
that Mr. Harrison was thinking of abandoning 
his favorite three-field for the four-field system, 
and that Messrs. Selden and Carter were medi- 
tating a change from their boasted four-field rota- 
tion to one of five fields, ‘These gentlemen are 
our Cokes and Blackstones, in matters of agricul- 
ture, on lower James river, and [ must be ex- 
cused for adducing them as authority so often. 
. ~A-five-field system was then thething. The 
best arrangement for five fields of which I had 
heard was that pursued successfully by Mr. Wick- 
ham, viz., corn, wheat, clover, wheat, clover. 
But I learned from Mr. Harrison that under this 

ment my farm would become foul—one of 
the principal objects I had in view in abandoni 
my old system (Arator’s four-field.) A si , 
objection was that the clover, on the authority of : 
Mr. Selden, would most likely fail after the fal 
crop of wheat. A third and very serious one 
was that if the crop of clover preceding the corn 
was Closely grazed it would be rendering the earth 





apart these 60 acres to be divided into two fields 


close and compact, which was much to be re- 
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gretted for corn, and would be bringin 7 
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inc and one year of grazing all, 
te rapid succession. On the other band, 
graze would be to insure a fine crop of vege 


sts; they in turn furnishing a nest to breed; 
a harbor to protect, an equal number of animal 
ones. I shall revert to this system ; it has much 
to recommend it. ‘ Rivanna,” a writer in the 
Sth volume of the Farmers’ Register, considers it 
the beau-ideal of a system of rotation. “By the 
way, if his eye falls on these desultory remarks, 
will he inform us whether his opinion is the 
result of actual observation and experience, or.a 
deduction from theoretical principles Dr. Brax- 
ton too recommends it as highly improving after 
several years’ experience. > 
At this juncture there appeared in the volume 
of the Register for 1839, several essays (1 judged) | 
by the editor, in which he discussed the manuring 
and cleansing of lands by their own growth, and 
the application of the principles of the rotation of 
crops. A suggestion there met with made me 
hope that I could adopt the four-field and fallow 
rotation, with all its great benefits, without any 
sdetriment to the land; which was, that by sow- 
ing peas broadcast amongst the corn at the time 
of laying it by, an excellent pea fallow might 
be had the same fall. Such a pea crop would not 
only be alternating the kinds of crop, but would 
be furnishing enriching matter to the land for its 
improvement. I tried it; but failed so completely 
on the firét trial that I was never after induced to 
repeat it. Yet such practice is highly recom- 
mended, and Mr. Braxton, in his valuable article 
on rotation, in vol. viii., if I mistake not, says 
that he has practised sowing peas in this way, 
and with success. I also tried sowing buckwheat 
in the same way, but with no better result. All 
would not do. To the five-field rotation I was 
driven. Having thus unconditionally made. up 
my mind to adopt five fields, 1 was anxious to 
adopt the plan most improving, and which -also 
would yield most immediate profit. I adopted a 
system suggested in one of the above mentioned 
essays, VIZ. : 
First year, corn. 
Second do. peas, fallowed in fall for wheat. 
Third do. wheat. 
Fourth, do. clover. 
Fifih . do. wheat. 
And wishing to derive every benefit, I also 
adopted the recommendation of sowing the corn 
field in rye in the fall ; the rye to be turned under 
next spring while in flower for peas. 1 did not de- 
tive the slightest benefit from the rye. If the 
month of May happened to be dry, I found it very 
laborious ploughing the land in rye, even when 
other land did not appear very hard ; and 1 soon 
ame convinced that if any benefit did accrue 
to the land from the rye, it was not sufficient 
to remunerate me for expense of seed and plough- 
ing. I have since seen, in one of Mr. Carter's 
papers, that he came to the same conclusion with 
regard to oate turned in for improvement, from 
4b experiment actually made. I[ also substituted, 
when ill-supplied with seed-peas, buckwheat for 
the pee But [ never found any benefit from 
it. Nor ought it to have been expected. Both 
rye and buckwheat are narrow-leaved, fibrous- 
rooted, grain-producing plants, and no doubt must 
draw nearly as much from, as they can return 
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ds—Ist year corn, 2d 
er partially grazed, (late, ) 

of the corn Jand ie put in 
ats. own in clover, leaving only half for peas 
and wheat. ~That put in oats of course remains 
two years in clover, and, with the help of a stand- 
ing pasture, supports the stock, till timeto glean the 
wheat fields, both of which are grazed moderately. 
In fact I have come to the conclusion, that light or 
corn land, like mine, to improve progressively, 
must be grazed. There might be faster improve- 
ment, for a short time, without:the hoof, but it 
would sooner cease to progress. — 

To my present plan there are strong objections, 
which I will briely enumerate. Ist, the expense 
and labor of the additional ploughing for peas, when 
compared with) the sowing of clover in the five- 
‘field rotation of Mr. Wickham. 24d, clover is not 
apt to succeed very well after. the wheat on 
the pea failow. hether the peas render the 
‘land..too porous, or whether the rank growth of 
wheat which succeeds a rank growth of peas 
smothers the clover, I am unable to say. A third 
objection is, that the oat field, being followed two 
years by clover, becomes very foul. And two 
years in clover are necessary to bring that portion 
into rotation with the other half of the field re- 
served for wheat. I select for the oats the most 
rolling portion of the corn field, which is thereby 
subjected to one ploughing less in the rotation 
than the remainder of the field, and if it becomes 
more foul, my idea was that it would be less apt 
to wash; and of the two, foulness or gullies, F 
greatly preferred the former. But even inthis I 
have been disappointed, for by this arrangement, 
it will at once be seen that the land intended for 
oats lies throughout the winter without any vege- 
table cover, and of course in the worst state for 
the action of the rains. {believe that if 1% 
ed the five-field system, marked below No 
followed the corn by wheat on ail the rollin 
and by oats inall the level parts, the. 
be sown in clover and fallowed the following fall 
twelve months, that it would not only be-better, 
for guarding against washing, but also it.would | 
be a more cleansing system, so far at any rate as 
the oat land is concerned. 

I confess that I am now wavering between the 
two systems and have not yetcome to a final deter- . 
mination. If any brother farmer can aid me in 
my quandary he will receive my warmest thanks. 
[ cannot do with less than five fields; and the 
question is shall I adhere to,my present five field 
and (pea and clover) fallow ¥ote 
adopt Mr. Wickham’s eyetémeo! five-fielde, two 
of which are in clover.<)g@@empare them better 
I will place them in juxta DORE j m5 

I. Pea & clover fie df 
lst year corp. 
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2d ‘ - half in peas, a in wheat and 
half in oate. ~~” half in oats. 

3d * half in wheat & 3. clover. 
halfin clover. 4. wheat. 

4th * clover. 5. clover grazed. 

5th ** wheat. 


‘{ think both capital rotations, as free from objec- 
tions as any rotation contained in 5 years or leés 
time can be, but they still have their objections, 
some of which I have stated above with regard 
to each one. Here I would only ask @ single 
question. Would as much wheat be made on 
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profits of each to figures I a ; unabl 3 to ' Ve, 


nevér having tried one of them. Cale 
fam aware of a third scheme of asfi¥erfield. 

rotation recommended and adopted by Mr, Carte 

But in my humble judgment it is inferior to eith 


of the above ; and in this opinion 1am supported essays embracing his whole system, rotations, 


by Mr. Braxton, and by a wriier over the signa: 
ture of R. in vol. viii. ’ 

\ fn the above remarks, I have frequently called | 
to my aid the authority of many of your ablest | 
correspondents, and in doing so itis hoped that | 
the opinions of none have been misrepresented. If’ 
otherwise, | hoped be set right ; And'¢annot con- | 
clude without remarking that if this communicea- | 
tion has no other merit, it has at least that of 
presenting in one view a long list of Virginia’s , 
noblest sons and benefactors. Benefactors, | say, | 
for by regenerating her soil, they have done her | 
more service, than the whole host.ofher politicans | 
for the last forty years. N. | 
February, 1842. | 


| 
ON THE FARMING OF THE REV. JESSE H. | 
TURNER. | 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


It is a sort of adage that there are “ secrets in 
all professions.” { believe, however, that there 
isan exception to this as there is to most general 
rules. . The profession of farming is an exception. 
By common consent, the experience of every 
farmer is common property with his brother | 
farmers, and itis generally conceded that every | 
farmer has a right to call on others for such infor- | 
mation as he wishes, without the fear of refusal. | 
With these remarks I would take the liberty of 
making an appeal (and [I hope notin vain) to 
my old friend, the Rev. Jesse H. Turner. In 
arecent visitto his farm I was delighted at the 
neainess, order, system and high state of fertility 
which he had effected in a few years. But that 
which most of all is tobe admired and is the 
best test of good farming, is that he makes his 
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apply lime. 
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farm very profitable. Now I hope Mr. Turner 
‘will excuse’the call which | make ape , and 
igtatily me ‘as well as do the public a service by 
giving a.general detail of his eystem os aa 
snagement. I hope he will give us a series of 


corn-culture, grass-culture, manuring, fallow, &c. 
x W.J. Durvy. 


[We have, long ago as well as recently, made 
similar requests of Mr. Turner, and now heartily 
second this public call made on him by our corre- 
spondent. We know of no one whose practice 
has been more successful, or profitable, in his situ- 
ation, of a farmer near enough to a,.city to use 
bought manure. Still, we think that he has so far 
missed one of the greatest means to aidand fix 
his other manurings of his fields, in neglecting to 
Without this, or some other caleare- 
ous manure, on a naturally poor soil, all putres- 
cent manures are but of transient effect, and are 
rapidly lost. Mr. Turner has made unquestiona- 
ble and very large agricultural profits, by continu- 
ally renewing large supplies of purchased putres- 
cent manures, added to his own farm supply. 
But if he had made his soil calcareous, it would 
render the other manures permanent,*and also 
make the crops better and more certain, than can 
be done by any possible amount of putrescent ma- 
nure alone. While fully believing that both the 
enriching and the profits of Mr. Turner’s farm 
have been very considerable and unusual, we 
must still also believe that there is yet wanting, in 
the use of lime, the “ one thing needful,” to ren- 
der his improvements permanent, and his farming 
far more perfect and profitable—Ep. F. R.] 
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